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S CHOO L THE TRANSITION TO Cl TO COLLEGE PLAN 


AND FIN ANCING ™ UNIVERSITIES IN EUROPE 
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TEACHING READING SKILLS AT COLLEGE 
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Why a monthly payment 
tuition plan is vital 

for your students 
...and their parents 


Q Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 
e . . . 
tuition increases? 


. Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


A, 23 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A, (1) Your school is fully paid at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on contract. 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In fact, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costsare eliminated. 


Q. What if parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 
as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 
Y ou will find that you gain good will by of- o THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
fering parents a way to smooth out this 
time of heavy financial obligation. We shall ) One Park Avenue _ 
z ee New York 16, New York 
be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 
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for your education courses 
new macmillan titles... 


GIFTED CHILDREN: THEIR PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION 


Maurice F. Freehill, Western Washington College of Education 

Designed to help teachers establish effective teaching programs for gifted children, 
based on clear understanding of the nature of giftedness and the effects of intellectual 
competence on learning patterns. Explores basic principles and offers practical proposals 
for strengthening and enlarging existing programs. 


1961, 412 pages, $5.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


John Heisley Jenny, Division of Instruction, Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 
A comprehensive treatment of physical, health, and recreation education in relation 

to the needs of an overall educational program. The author defines these fields, and traces 

their history in the United States as a prelude to a discussion of professional requirements 

and opportunities, 

1961, $5.00 


A FIRST COURSE IN EDUCATION, courts corto 


Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State University 


Provides complete information on careers in education, Its constructive approach 





science and philosophy must function together in the solution of all educational problems 
encourages students to think through a philosopsy of education for themselves. 
1958, 644 pages, $5.90 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


John Jarolimek, San Diego State College 

Outlines sound instructional practices for teaching social studies at the elementary 
level and offers a thorough consideration of programs for the intermediate and upper 
grades. “This book is certain to be received enthusiastically by teachers who are looking 
for a clear statement as to what the social studies are all about, and some practical ways 
of teaching the subject.” 


GRADE TEACHER 


1959, 400 pages, $5.75 


The Macmtllam Company siesaeacionataantitaineale 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 


TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS AND 
LABOR UNIONS 

THe strike of the public school teachers of New York 
City on Nov, 7, 1960, was controversial as to the num- 
bers involved. The president of the United Federation 
of Teachers, which called the strike, claimed that 15,000 
teachers of the more than 38,000 in the city school sys- 
tem did not report on the day of the strike. On the 
other hand, the official record of the Board of Education 
indicated that only 5,016 teachers were cited for “‘unex- 
cused absences.” 

There are other controversial questions with regard to 
the strike. Is the strike a professional method for attain- 
ing an objective? Can teachers, who are committed to 
the development of children and youth, remain away 
from their duties? Should educators align themselves 
with the labor unions in order to obtain support in 
dealing with boards of education in matters of salary 
and the like? Is there a role for labor unions and labo1 
arbitrators in controversies between teachers and school 
boards? 

It is probable that the teachers have not fully consid- 
ered the price to be paid when they form a labor union, 
particularly one which is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
There can be no guarantee that a teachers’ union might 
not be subject to pressure to participate in a strike of 
sympathy with other unions. Once the teachers become 
identified with labor unions, they must be prepared to 
accept a re-evaluation of their claim to professional 
status, It becomes doubtful if a teacher can be a profes- 
sional man and a worker or laborer at one and the same 
time, Certainly, the publit and the other professions 
will not be inclined to regard a teacher as a professional 
if he desires the peculiar advantages enjoyed by labor. 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, in his letter to the New 
York Times, Nov. 2, 1960, described the decision of the 
New York City teachers to strike as a “failure to live up 
to the highest standards of the profession.” This eminent 
educator declared that “the teachers should accept an 
even stronger moral obligation than the policemen to 
obey the law forbidding striking because any disrespect 
of the law on the part of the teachers cannot fail to 
have serious effect on their students.”” A New York Times 
editorial, Nov. 8, 1960, characterized the teachers’ action 
as “illegal” and as an “outlaw strike.” 

The demands of the United Federation of Teachers, 
which claims to have a membership of 10,000, or about 
one-fourth of the city’s teachers, include a voluntary 
check-off of union dues and collective bargaining. It ap- 
parently convinced the Board of Education, or the 
Board has convinced itself, or there was mutual convic- 
tion, that labor negotiators are best equipped to solve 
the school controversy, This would seem to put the en- 
tire issue into the field of labor rather than into educa- 
tion. The value of the events in New York City as an 
example to the nation cannot be overlooked. 

It would be a grave error to make education depend- 
ent upon the practices and interests of labor unions, In- 
stead, it would be preferable for the teachers and the 
Board to reconsider the situation from the standpoint 
of the practices and interests of education. A pool of 
impartial arbitrators selected from among outstanding 
educational leaders and others might be set up to ad- 
judicate disputes involving the teachers of New York 
City and of any other community, This panel might 
include such persons as the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; presidents of foundations; university presidents, 
deans, and professors; officials of the National Education 
Association, the American Federation of Teachers, the 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Rand M¢Nally Announces Spring Publication of 


GUIDING THE STUDENT TEACHING PROCESS 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
by ALEYNE C. HAINES, University of Florida 


Addressed primarily to classroom teachers and public school and college per- 
sonnel involved in developing effective student teacher programs in elementary 
education, this book will also be of interest to the student teachers themselves. 
Teaching is stressed as creative action based on sound principles of education; 
student teaching is viewed as a growth process contributing to the acquisition 
of professional roles. Problems and issues arising in many school situations are 
examined, and suggestions are offered in order to stimulate creative thinking 
and action. The book is designed to emphasize the unique features of the 
student teacher’s growth process and the common problems of student teach- 
ing. Emphasis is placed on ways of working together in guiding the student 


teaching process. 


LANGUAGE AND CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION 

Edited by B. OTHANEL SMITH, University of Illinois 

and ROBERT H. ENNIS, Cornell University 

The authors of the 13 essays in this volume have examined some of the more 
central and pervasive concepts in educational thought, in hopes of turning 
the ever deepening confusion and misunderstanding into the beginning of a 
constructive intellectual revival in education. Expressions such as “learning 
by experience,” “needs of the learner,” and “equality of educational oppor- 
tunity” are analyzed so as to uncover their varied meanings or, in some cases, 
to show that perhaps they have no significance at all. In addition, each essay 


suggests what seem to be more adequate ways to use such expressions when 


Sf 


their meaning has been determined. A second group of essays is concerned 


more with operations, such as assumption-finding and explaining. The book 
may be used as a text or as source materials in courses in curriculum, methods 
of teaching, educational psychology, and philosophy of education, as well as 


for thought-provoking reading for everyone in the field of education. 


College Department 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600 + Chicago 80, Illinois 


March 11, 1961 





ABC Education Texts... 


EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL e 1961 
Lester D. Crow, Harry E. Ritchie, and Alice Crow 
Both complete and usefully detailed, this introduction to the basic 
principles and practices of secondary education contains up-to-date 


commentary, case studies, and actual school programs. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION e 1961 
Robert Ulich 
In this new text, one of the leading educators of the twentieth cen- 
tury treats in depth the leading philosophic bases of contemporary 


education. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM e From Theory to Practice @ 1960 
Marshall C. Jameson and William \V. Hicks 
The curriculum in action is presented in a context of modern educa- 
tional theory. A description of the school and its curriculum  pre- 


cedes a complete discussion of the curriculum, 


AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE @ 1960 
W. Monfort Barr 
Based on a survey of school finance programs in many states, dis- 
cussions of the principles and problems of school finance are illus- 


trated by examples of solutions to fiscal problems in schools. 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION @ Fundamental Principles and 
Modern Practices 
New Revised Edition @ 1960 
Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 
Discussions of the aims, organization, personnel, and procedure of 
education give students an understanding of the problems of teach- 


ing at all levels. Test questions available. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GUIDANCE @ Basie Principles and Practices 
Second Edition @ 1960 
Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 
Based on a survey of guidance programs in many states, this text 
covers guidance and adjustment experiences in the home and school, 


and in occupational, social, and civic activities. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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For Your Summeraud’ Fall Harse2 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Second Edition @ 1959 

Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally 

This text covers all administrative and supervisory duties, examin- 
ing in detail the problems of principals and supervisors and offering 


practical suggestions for their solution, 


Foster and Headley’s EDUCATION IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
Third Edition @ 1959 
Revised by Neith E. Headley 
This classic text gives the student or beginning teacher all the theo- 
retical and practical information needed for successful kindergarten 


teaching. 


TESTING FOR TEACHERS @ 1959 
Henry E. Garrett 
This text covers the varieties of mental tests, the composition of 
objective items, the construction of classroom tests, and the use of 


mental tests in guidance and counselling. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 
Second Edition @ 1959 
James S. Kinder 
This complete, authoritative text in the most up-to-date audio-visual 
resources and methods is especially valuable for its awareness of 


audio-visual potentialities in the classroom. 


FOUNDATIONS OF READING INSTRUCTION 
With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance 
Emmett Albert Betts 


HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 
Robert Ulich 


EVALUATION IN MODERN EDUCATION 
J. Wayne Wrightstone, Joseph Justman, and Irving Robbins 


College Division,55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 96) stitutions to a large and impressive system of advanced 

American Association of University Professors; officials of training: it has trained a large body of professional 
foreign educational associations; officials of state and lo teachers for American higher education and trained them 
cal teachers’ associations; deans and professors of law — in subject matter; it has increasingly trained staffs for 
schools; school superintendents, principals, and teachers; the secondary and elementary school systems, especialls 
and representatives of various professions, A representa at the level of leadership; it is increasingly training per- 
live committee drawn from such a group would surely sonnel for administrative as well as research posts in in 
be more concerned with basic educational issues than dustry and government; it) provides personnel for en 
labor negotiators, There does not seem to be any logical riched undergraduate work, leads educational experi- 
reason why an educational problem should not be solved — ments at the collegiate level, and produces texts used 
by persons who are most experienced in this field throughout higher education; it now is taking the lead 
Further, the professional status of teachers will be safe in the reconstruction of parts of the high-school curric- 
guarded by the educational panel, which also will con ulum and in the further training of teachers; in all 
sider the interests of pupils, parents, and the general these ways, it has served as the fountainhead in) which 
public. a large part of the educational system renews and_ re- 
Labor is one important element in society, There are freshes itself; in both educational and non-educational 
other important ones, too. Educators should represent — spheres, ‘the graduate school stamp is accepted as a qual 
all of society, not simply one portion of it. Alignment ifving mark of competence and has become a chief screen 
with a labor union means identification with labor, and — of scientific and scholarly talent; its leading personnel 
this mav turn out to be an exclusive matter have increasingly served as advisors and consultants on 
Teachers and others in the educational profession the largest issues of our national life—foreign relations, 
should insist that their problems be judged by those who economic affairs, scientific policy, civil rights and liber 
understand education and are interested in it. To let ties, health and welfare; it has become a key to the na- 
labor unions take over is to give one segment of society tional security, a direct contributor to the good life 
a large measure of control over schools and colleges. through the application of learning; in a relatively briet 
Wittiam W, BrickMAN period of years, it has developed an American brand of 

advanced training that surpassed the models abroad and 

not only held American students, but attracted more 

HISTORIC ACHIEVEMENTS OF and more foreign ones; and overlaying and underpin- 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL ning it all, it has brought American research and scholar- 

AMERICAN GRADUATE EDUCATION is” basically healthy ship to a position of world leadership and systematically 
according to Bernard Berelson, director, Bureau of Ap has furthered man’s knowledge of himself and his world. 
plied Research, Columbia University, In a talk at the Prof. Berelson recalled that “graduate education did 
University of Michigan in November, 1960, he named 12 — not really get underway until 1900 when the Association 
outstanding accomplishments of graduate education since — of American Universities was founded—a short 60 years 
its founding at Johns Hopkins in 1876: it has grown — ago.” 


from a few fields training a few students in a few in (EVENTS continued on page 102) 


FOUR DECADES 
OF U. S. 
COLLEGIATE 


ENROLLMENTS 














By RAYMOND WALTERS 


President Emeritus 
University of Cincinnati 


{ significant, comprehensive 40-year review with interpretation of 
trends in student registration in American higher education—in- 
cluding a detailed report on statistics of attendance for 1959-60. 
Originally presented in different issues of School and Society, this 
invaluable material is now available in a special, limited paper- 
bound edition, Order from SAE. the publisher. $1.25 
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AVAILABLE TO ALL GUIDANCE COUNSELORS ON REQUEST 





Complete, Authoritative Information About 


HOW TO FINANCE A 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 
5 


FL er 


eins 


In April 1960, Funds tor Education, Inc., introduced TOPICAL LISTING OF INFORMATION 
its plans for educational financing to members of the IN THIS COMPREHENSIVE LITERATURE 


\mericat Personnel ¢ Guidance ciation % ’ 
1 1 Personnel and Guidance Association at their et ee ee ee 


Philadelphia convention, Since then, APGA members in termined by U.S. Office of Education 


all 50 States have requested more than 100,000 copies of 
Costs at representative colleges across 


our booklet, “How to Finance a College Education” and a the country 


brochure describing our Investment-in-Education Plan ; 
5 Pla Percentage breakdown of items 


E typical college budget 
Because of the wide interest expressed in our plans and 
. i | 
in the literature made available to APGA members, we Scholarships, federal loans, stote loans 
R and college funds available 
are offering all guidance counselors this same helpful in 
‘ F ti t t t t 
formation. We bring it to vour attention because we Rnd cnet: ar ene ¢ ene 
: can earn while at college 
know that, as Guidance Supervisor or Counselor Educa 
ee 
tor, you want to be aware of the latest developments in How to use credit in financing a college 
‘ education 
financing educational costs 
@ Expense work-chart for estimate of in- 


There is no charge or obligation for this literature, Upon dividual costs 


your request, we will send you the following: @ Costs of various private financing plans 


@ An authoritative article, written by a recognized educational edi- .. .Plus other Data you will find invalu- 
tor entitled. ‘‘How to Finance a College Education. This describes able. 


private, state and federal student loan plans 
Free. No obligation . . . for this vital, 


@ A brochure on the Investment-in-Education Plan of Funds for Edu- important information to give students 
cation, Inc., the lowest cost national financing plan offered today and their parents. 


— — — — — — —PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON— — — — — — — — 


Funds For Education, Inc. 319 Lincoln Street, Manchester, New Hampshire 


Please send me your a1 
ticle. ““‘How to Finance a 
College Education” and 
information on your In- 
vestment - in - Education litle School 
Plan, I understand there 

is no obligation, and that ee 

I may use this informa- 

tion for reference and 

distribution if and as I City Zon 
see fit. 


Name 


SS 31161 
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(EVENTS continued from page 100) 
HISTORY VS. CURRENT EVENTS 


History, rather than current events study, will pre- 
pare today’s college student for grappling with the com- 
plex world, said George F. Kennan, Dec. 2, 1960, to the 
members of the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Mr. Kennan urged: “Let the 
student who wishes to gain an understanding of inter- 
national affairs steep himself in the record of his own 
civilization and in that of at least one of what I might 
call the great seminal cultures of history—in one of 
those cultures that provides a firm vocabulary and a 
point of perspective for viewing man’s condition, Let 
this study be of sufficient depth so that at some point 

it need not be a wide one—the student gets the real 
smell and feel of history—the sense of genuine participa- 
tion in the way of thought of people long since dead.” 

The well-educated man will need a fund of basic in- 
formation. His minimum must include “where countries 
are and what they are like physically, what was, in gen- 
eral, the historical background of the people that in- 
habit them, to what religious beliefs they adhere, how 
they look upon life, and how they gain their living. We 
must not forget how narrow are the real limits of mem- 
ory, and how useless—perhaps even how pernicious—a 
thing it is to try to make out of one’s self a sort of walk- 
ing encyclopedia, and to carry in memory more than need 
be carried... . I think we will have to help the student, 
in other words, to compensate by sheer understanding 
about the nature of things for his growing incapacity to 
encompass their substance within the limits of one man’s 
memory and vision.” 

Mr. Kennan deplored the 


“systematic fragmentation 


of thought—this delivery of ideas and suggestions in little’ 


isolated projectiles” typical of modern American life. 
“All the remaining years of life will be available for pre- 
occupation with the passing scene; but these years of 
school and college are the only available for his- 
tory, for literature, for art, for thought, for philosophy. 
If the student gets these things at college, there will al- 
ways be time in the years ahead to take part in the life 
of the day, and he will have the equipment to do it. 
But if he does not get these things in his student years, 
it is unlikely that he will ever get them at all. This 
is why I am troubled when I see students sitting around 

sometimes even under the encouragement of their 
teachers—attempting to discuss current international prob- 
lems which they simply do not have the historical and 
the geographic and the semantic knowledge to discuss in 
any useful way. I would like to corral these excited 
and eager souls, and segregate them from the present for 
the moment, that they might be better fitted to face it 
in the future.” 


ones 


LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR 
AN ADJUSTABLE SOCIETY 


STEPHEN C. Pepper, the former associate dean and 
chairman of the philosophy and art departmefts at the 
University of California, Berkeley, told the’ regional 
Philosophy of Education Society meeting at Northwest- 
ern University, Dec. 3, 1960, that two extremes ‘‘—a rigid 
dogmatic individualism which holds that education 
should be centered solely for the individual and a 
rigid dogmatic socialism which holds that education 
should be solely concerned with the demands of an effi- 
cient society—’’ must be excluded from and by a so- 
ciety’s aim to adjust to changing conditions. “So, what 
our criterion [for an adjustable society| calls for is some- 
thing between the extremes of unqualified individualism 
and unqualified specialization for a job. Both of these 
evils seem to be chewing away within our system like 
termites in places we do not easily notice.” 

Sciences have come to “so-outweigh” history and philos- 
ophy and other fields in university departments that 
“the liberal arts program comes out almost as a semi- 
specialization in science.” The true liberal education 
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needed in today’s schools is “one aimed at the cultivation 
of the whole man, A liberal education is one that cul- 
tivates all phases of the child and the man evenly. It 
does not split off the cultivation of the intellect from 
those of the emotions and human values, nor these two 
from the body.” This liberal education would better pre- 
pare students for meeting future problems during times 
that are so changing that “the liberal of yesterday is the 
conservative of today.” , 

Instead of “pushing our children to fill their reading 
time with works of pedestrian journalistic writers,” we 
might do better to “bring the child closer to the prob- 
lems he will have to face by inducing him to read the 
works of Thucydides and Plutarch, Aeschylus and Shakes- 
peare, Tolstoy and Mark Twain.” The great need from 
education during our time is to derive from it “the de- 
velopment of adjustable men who can carry on the func- 
tions of an adjustable society, And the central instru- 
ment for the development of such men is a liberal edu- 
cation, extending from kindergarten to the highest level 
for which a man’s capacities may fit him before he has 
to turn towards specialized training for his life job o1 
profession.” 


CONCEPT OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 


AT THE INAUGURATION, Oct. 30, 1960, of Calvin H. 
Plimpton, M.D., as president of Amherst College, Dean 
George P. Berry, Faculty of Medicine, Harvard Univer- 
sity, emphasized that “medical education is good only 
when it is good education. Thus, it is preferable to send 
medical students into the professional world knowing 
less, but understanding better how to learn. In any case, 
their stock of facts will become a steadily diminishing 
asset, If they have not learned while in medical school 
how to learn, they never will. And to be a good physi- 
cian today requires that learning continue for life.” 

Further, whether in the liberal arts college or medical 
school, “ ‘Education is the acquisition of the art of the 
utilization of knowledge, as Whitehead has said. And 
who has ever explained better than Kahlil Gibran what 
the good teacher, whatever the setting, takes joy in do- 
ing? “The teacher who walks in the shadow of the tem- 
ple, among his followers, gives not of his wisdom but 
rather of his faith and his lovingness. If he is indeed wise 
he does not bid you enter the house of his wisdom, but 
rather leads you to the threshold of your own mind.’ 

“Can the teacher find more satisfaction than in stand- 
ing beside a student as he is crossing the threshold of 
his mind and seeking with him to understand the infi- 
nite diversity of creation?” 


SIX-YEAR PROGRAM OF 
LIBERAL-MEDICAL STUDIES 


A UNIFIED six-year program of college and medical 
school education so that better physicians can be trained 
in less time in the future will be undertaken in the fall 
of 1961 at the Boston University School of Medicine. The 
Commonwealth Fund of New York has granted $550,000 
to the university to help underwrite the costs of the first 
four years of the program. 

Specifically, the plan, originally instigated by a $50,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to the School of 
Medicine in December, 1956, will eliminate two full 
calendar years from the traditional eight-year under- 
graduate and graduate education of the M.D. by com- 
bining in a single six-year program both the liberal arts 
and medical studies. The new program, by the establish- 
ment of a tutorial system, will eliminate the repetition 
of subjects already studied in high school. Full advantage 
of summer study also will be taken, 

The combined faculties of the university's College of 
Liberal Arts and the School of Medicine will initiate the 
intensive general education-medical curriculum designed 
primarily to improve medical education, The plan also 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Three Qualities of Knowledge 


Toward Academie Exeellence 
By the Rev. MICHAEL P. WALSH, S.J. 


President, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Ti PURSUIT of academic excellence is the pur- 
suit of knowledge which brings understanding, 
of knowledge which disciplines the person, and 
of knowledge which gives the student a respect 
for and a desire to imitate intellectual artistry. 
What kind of knowledge brings illumination? 
It is the knowledge which aims at understand- 
ing nature, not immediate rewards. The scientist 
studies nature to understand it; the 
gist, the technician, the engineer studies nature 
to discover a process which might have some im- 
mediate, practical, fruitful application. When- 
ever a project shows no signs of yielding im- 


technolo- 


mediate practical applications, the technologist 
loses interest, and the scientist may become 
more excited. Faraday, Maxwell, Hertz—to name 
but a few scientists—never were influenced by 
the possibility of any practical applications to 
their scientific investigations. Mathematics, ac- 
cording to Alfred North Whitehead, was studied 
for thousands of years because of its intrinsic 
interest before anything practical came of it. 
Of all modern physicists, Einstein is the only 
one who can hope to stand side by side with 
Newton. Yet, Einstein's story tells us the same 
thing as Newton's, Faraday’s, Maxwell's, Hertz’s, 
and all the rest. Two other physicists, Michelson 
and Morley, performed a classic experiment to 
determine whether there was such a thing as an 
ether through which the world moved. They 
were surprised and baffled by their results. Ein- 
stein also was surprised, but he did not allow 
himself to be baffled. As, according to Brand 
Blanshard of Yale, Newton had seen in the fall 
of the apple the clue to a universal law, so Ein- 
stein saw that the odd results of the Michelson- 
Morley experiment entailed a complete rethink- 
ing of established conceptions of measurement 
and ultimately of the relation between time and 
space. “The little beam of light of Michelson 
and Morley he enlarged till it illuminated the 
physical world.” 

We must make the American public realize 
that true knowledge is the kind of knowledge 
which brings understanding and not immediate- 
ly practical results. Rapidity of recall and the 
possession of an assorted range of information 
may be of some help to the educated man, but 
they are not of. the essence of education. Some- 
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times I wonder if the public is aware of the 
difference. Facts are important, but their reten- 
tion is not the primary function of the mind. 
It is the primary function of calculators, ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries, and other instruments 
of. reference. The purpose of the mind is to 
understand, and facts are only a preparation 
for understanding. 

Doctor Franz Alexander, who recently pub- 
lished a book describing the “Western Mind in 
Transition,” Freud’s 
and the first professor of psychoanalysis in any 
(American university, has this to say of the 
American tendency to confuse real knowledge 
with practical knowledge or information: “Un- 
like the American public today, educated Euro- 
peans of the earlier years of this century [the 
seed time for the flowering of European natural 
science] were not particularly excited about new 
technological achievements. They took the con- 
venience of the telephone and the electric light 
for granted. Only accidentally, for example, did 
I, who had grown up in Budapest, learn that 
the first suspension bridge and the first subway 
were built in Budapest. Progress in the 
basic sciences, however, filled us with pride, and 
the great \ 
and biology enjoyed the same hero worship as 
do great inventors in this country. In the United 
States, while Edison and Bell became national 
heroes, the father of thermodynamics—the great 
American theoretical physicist, Willard Gibbs— 
remained unknown even among the best edu- 
cated. In Europe, during the same period, Fara- 
day, Maxwell, Helmholtz, Boltzman, and Planck 
were considered the great promoters of human- 
ity. The search for truth for its own sake, re- 
gardless of potential usefulness, was the supreme 
goal. The inventors who applied this knowl- 
edge for practical use were second-class citizens 
in the hierarchy of the world of science.” Part 
of the task of American education is to awaken 
‘tthe American public to a realization of the same 
evaluations of science as those which the Euro- 
peans of the early years of this century held. 

If we must teach the public to abandon a 
system which evaluates knowledge, as Francis 


who also was a student of 


theoreticians of physics, chemistry, 


* Based on inaugural address, Regis College, Weston, 
Mass., Oct. 17, 1960. 
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Bacon did, in terms of its immediate rewards, 
we can best do so, perhaps, by pointing out that 
history has demonstrated that the most fruitful 
knowledge in the long run is theoretical. The 
discoveries of the detached scientists, the wild 
theoreticians, have brought, in the end, more 
practical profit, financially and socially, to man 
than the puttering of the technicians. What we 
need to do is to convince the public that by en- 
couraging the pursuit of theoretical science, it 
is ultimately doing more for its own advance- 
ment than when it subsidizes the research and 
development department of some gadget manu- 
facturer intent upon developing a curious new 
handle for an unnecessary home appliance. 

The second quality of knowledge which can 
be considered an adequate goal for those who 
pursue academic excellence is that it disciplines 
the mind. Too many of our college courses to- 
day do not require our talented students to 
submit themselves to orderly programs of study, 
regular periods of application, and concentra- 
tion to pass them. These courses are pitched to 
the mediocre so that the talented can “breeze” 
through them or “cram” for them for the se- 
mester examinations, Students who leave college 
without ever having to submit themselves to the 
discipline of hard intellectual work leave col- 
lege just as they came in. Our courses must 
extend our students, force them to apply them- 
selves, so that sheer talent is not enough to get 
them through at the last minute. They must 
discover something more complicated, more 
demanding than they can understand and com- 
plete without labor, intellectual and physical. 

There is danger in some of these recent edu- 
cational experiments designed to challenge the 
talented. Some of the experiments with enriched 
courses seem to be designed to demonstrate that 
bright students can understand certain subjects 
which were normally not studied by students of 
their educational level. If talented students can 
begin the study of calculus in high school, they 
should have the opportunity. However, if tal- 
ented students are only to be given a_ passing 
acquaintance with the easier parts of calculus 
in order to show what they can do, if all the 
difficulties are to be hurried over or glossed 
over, then it would be better not to introduce 
the study of the subject at all. It is far better 
to have students who are ignorant of calculus 
and do not pretend to know anything about it 
than to have a group of students who are really 
ignorant of calculus but who think they know 
all about it. There are difficult 
subject worth a place in the educational cur- 
and those are the parts 


parts to every 
ricula on all levels, 
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which we must make our better minds grope 
with until those minds are changed by the expe- 
rience, until those minds come to recognize the 
existence of the difficult and the need to master 
the difficult as well as the easy. 

We have too many examples around us 0 
the results of an educational program which 
insulates students from the dificult work and 
discipline which it brings. Although I do not 
completely regret the passing of an earlier style 
of public speaking which was much more formal 
than the style which we favor today and which 
required exactness of pronunciation, syntax, and 
diction, I am a little suspicious of the new in- 
formality when it is used to excuse vagueness 
and imprecision. I am a little tired of the great 
number of speeches on television and radio 
which seem to ramble all over the place before 
the speaker finally hits the point squarely. | 
also am tired of the discussions which always 
are represented as informal, but which would 
be more accurately described as unprepared. 
We need more people who can write an article 
or deliver a speech on a complicated issue, stat- 
ing the problem precisely, offering their evi- 
dence fairly, facing difficulties squarely, and 
reaching a firm conclusion in which they really 
believe and from whose consequences they do 
not seek to protect themselves by offering it as 
tentative and informal. 

Another aspect of an education which is dis- 
ciplining is that it is about very specific sub- 
jects. One of the better cartoons of recent years, 
and which I have seen reprinted several times, 
shows a young boy sitting dejectedly before his 
school principal who is reviewing his grades 
and saying, “But Johnny, it is not enough to be 
a genius, one must be a genius at something.” 
One of the dangers of defining the kind of 
knowledge which excellence should pursue as 
the knowledge of understanding is that this will 
be interpreted to mean “general, vague, abstract 
knowledge.” There is no vagueness about teach- 
ing, and there should be no vagueness about 
studying. One cannot just teach; one must teach 
something. One cannot just study; one must 
study something. The subjects to be taught and 
the subjects to be studied—they are ultimately 
the same—may range all the way from reading 
to the more esoteric aspects of nuclear physics 
and the more exotic of the world’s languages. 
But if one is to teach well or to study well, he 
must teach and study some of these subjects 


thoroughly. 
The third quality of knowledge which is the 


only adequate goal of those who pursue aca- 
demic excellence is that it gives the student an 
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appreciation for intellectual artistry and leaves 
him with a desire to imitate it for himself. As 
many times as possible the student's education 
must involve him in the recognition of how 
demanding a scientist was of himself, of how 
precisely a writer labored to communicate his 
ideas, of how exacting the standards a social 
scientist set himself. Students must be made to 
see that Clark Maxwell's equations were not 
only precise, but they were also beautiful. They 
must be shown that poets could have written 
poems three times as long as those they finally 
published in one-third the time. Then they 
must be made to carry through to completion 
some piece of research, some writing, some sur- 
vey until it can stand up under the sharpest of 
attacks directed against their methods, their 
evidence, and, yes, their style. No student should 
be allowed to leave college until he has acquired 
a respect for men who were his betters, or, if 
he is the unusual genius, for his peers and the 
way in which they were not satisfied with just 
doing something but wanted to do something 
with a kind of style, with a finish and_ polish 
which would make it unnecessary for anyone 
ever to do it again. If a student can graduate 
without ever having this experience, then he 
has not been subjected to the kind of education 
which would teach him understanding, disci- 
pline him to an appreciation of the difficulty 
of achieving understanding, and leave him with 
an appreciation and a desire to emulate, in his 
own life, intellectual artistry. 

R. H. Tawney has said eloquently, “Excel- 
lence is impossible in the absence of severe and 
exacting standards of attainment and apprecia- 
tion. In order that culture may be, not merely 
an interesting museum specimen, but an active 
principle of intelligence and refinement, by 
which vulgarities are checked and crudities cor- 
rected, it is necessary not only to preserve in- 
tact existing standards of excellence, and to 
diffuse their influence but to broaden and en- 
rich them by contact with an ever-widening 
range of emotional experiences and intellectual 
interests. 

Our task in convincing the public that it 
must encourage the pursuit of this kind of 
knowledge is not as great as it might have been. 
We do not have to prove that students can 
achieve this kind of excellence, for any number 
of programs all over the country already have 
demonstrated that they can do so. We do not 
have to prove that students want to try the 
difficult, to be challenged, because students have 
risen spontaneously to protest the kinds of 
mediocre programs which have led them to 
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waste years of their lives. We do not have to 
prove that the kind of knowledge which excel- 
lence pursues is better in the long run because 
history already has proven that the knowledge 
sought and achieved by the theoretical Euro- 
pean scientists at the turn of the century has 
provided all the western world with the intel- 
lectual capital off which it has been living ever 
since. What we have to do is to define this ex- 
cellence in such terms that the public can 
understand it, see its necessity, and then we can 
count on the public’s support. We even can en- 
list the doubting by pointing out that it is 
eminently in their self-interest to do all they 
can to encourage the pursuit of this knowledge. 

Ortega y Gasset, the Spanish philosopher who 
died in 1955, pointed out that we are all con- 
temporaries but not coevals. It is an important 
distinction. The year 1961 seems like a simple 
date for a simple ‘time, but in 1961 there are 
boys living as well as mature men, and also old- 
er people. “Dwelling in the same external and 
chronological time, they live together in three 
different periods of life. This is... the essential 
anachronism of history. Thanks to that internal 
disequilibrium, it moves, changes, wheels, and 
flows. If all of us who are contemporaries were 
also coevals, history would be stopped in a state 
of paralysis, petrified, having only one face, 
with no possibility of radical innovation.” If 
our history is to continue, we must make sure 
that our contemporaries have an opportunity 
to face the world which will be different than 
that which we and our coevals have faced. We 
must abandon the glorification of those achieve- 
ments which made our coevals into the people 
we are, the normal man, the average man, and 
begin glorifying the individual who will mo- 
tivate our younger contemporaries to those 
achievements which will ensure the survival of 
all our contemporaries. It is time to begin to 
realize that the “greasy grind,” the “odd-ball,” 
“the nut” who is trying to understand a diff- 
cult scientific process, who is spending all his 
energies to reproduce some famous experiment, 
who wants to do something with finish and 
polish—he is our best hope of survival—his own, 
his grandparents, and ours. That part of the 
public which is our coeval must get together 
to encourage the younger who are our contem- 
poraries but not our coevals to strive for achieve- 
ments higher than those which bred the Other- 
Directed generation, the mediocre generation 
of the mid-century. 

Though we may be motivated by a kind of 
self-interest—the same kind of self-interest which 
leads us to treat our natural resources with re- 
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spect—in encouraging the younger generation’s 
pursuit of excellence, we also may be motivated 


by something higher than self-interest—devotion 
to the highest ideals of our free society. The 
Rockefeller Report, “The Pursuit of Excel- 
lence,” points out that “A free society nurtures 
the individual not alone for the contribution 
he may make to the social effort, but also, and 
primarily, for the sake of the contribution he 
may make to his own realization and develop- 
ment.” The encouragement of the pursuit of 
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excellence in others, which means the pursuit 
of excellence on our own part, thus becomes not 
only means of insuring our national survival, as 
well as of solving the dilemma of educational 
system, but it is also a means of ensuring the 
right of every man to achieve the highest de- 
velopment of which his personality is capable. 
The guarantee of the integrity and the freedom 
of development for all our personalities is, after 
all, the only reason for the existence of free 
governments anywhere. 


in Experimentalism 


By RICHARD D. MOSIER 


Associate Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley 


BE xperimenrarism regards the basic crisis and 
cleavage in education as that between programs 
that respect human beings as ends in themselves 
and those that regard individuals as means to 
promote favored institutions or fixed systems of 
thought. The experimentalist, therefore, believes 
that an educational program) which not 
consider the individual as an end must be thor- 
oughly undemocratic in character, for the dem- 
ocratic conception is opposed to any system that 
is designed to educate the young for predeter- 
mined roles or fixed systems of thought. ‘To 
treat the child as an end,” writes Prof. Childs, 
“means so to conduct his education that he will 
progressively grow in his ability to make up his 
own mind about that which he shall believe, 
and about that which is to be considered worthy 
of his allegiance.” 

The faith of experimentalism, therefore, does 
not preclude a desire for a supreme aim or an 
absolute good, though recognition of this neces- 
sity was for the experimentalist a break with an 
unconscious assumption of his earlier views. 
Democratic society, a prominent experimentalist 
tells us, is characterized by a supreme aim, the 
welfare of its citizens: “It therefore knows no 
good, and it has no moral purpose, other than 
the enrichment of the lives of individual human 
beings.”* A society thus characterized, the ex- 
perimentalist maintains, will be an open society 
—that is, “a society that deliberately seeks its 
own improvement, not the mere perpetuation 
of the status quo.”* Such a society, it is believed, 
will strive continuously to improve itself by im- 
proving the welfare of its citizens; and, in pur- 
suit of that end, it legalizes criticism and inquiry 
as the necessary conditions for its growth. 

The outcome, then, of a social interpretation 
of education, of placing the school in the con- 
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crete historical situation in which it is said to 
function, is to interpret and evaluate society. 
The: moral dimension of the function of social 
criticism was supposed to reside, accordingly, in 
the inherent moral qualities of the experiment- 
al method of inquiry. In the early phases of its 
development, experimentalism assumed _ that 
knowledge, or at least the experimental method 
of inquiry, was inherently moral, and this as- 
sumption continues to be a central theme of its 
doctrine. But experimentalism more recently has 
discovered that there is a type of knowledge 
prior to and presupposed in experimental knowl- 
edge. Hence, experimentalism has been forced to 
confess that, while experimental knowledge is 
important, “it is by no means the only interest, 
and it would be a very inadequate school that 
restricted its attention to the methods of ex- 
perimental inquiry.” 

This shattering of the autonomous moral au- 
thority of the experimental method of inquiry 
was accompanied by a corresponding shift in 
the position of experimentalism with reference 
to historical relativism and contextualism. In 
preaching the importance of the factors of time 
and place, the experimentalist soon found it 
necessary to stretch considerably beyond the 
immediate and contemporary the perspectives 
which time and place had engendered. The doc- 
trine that a social interpretation of education 
does not neglect the factors of time and space— 
that is, the factors of historical relativism and 
contextualism—was continued into the present 


era. But experimentalism increasingly found it 


‘ John L, Childs, “Education and Morals” (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950), p. 136 
? Ibid., p. 178. 
Ibid., p. 180, 
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necessary to have recourse to the transcendence 
of social values and moral ideals beyond the 
framework of their historical relativity. Partic- 
ularly when it came to questions of morality, 
experimentalism found itself forced to admit the 
continuity of social values and moral ideals be- 
yond the context of their 
“Evolving life conditions are not totally unique; 
they have their continuities with what they 
have hitherto experienced. A morality which 
blurs or denies these continuities is as dogmatic 
and misleading as is an absolute closed super- 
natural system which ignores the fact of change 
and the adjustments in life that change de- 
mands.””° 


historical genesis. 


Experimentalism has never quite purged it 
self of the inherited doctrine of the sanctity of 
the private ego, nor has it reconciled its inherited 
individualistic doctrines with the inherent social- 
izing tendencies of its theory of learning. On any 
experimental account of “the method of experi- 
mental inquiry,” therefore, the philosopher will 
have to insist not only on the empirical test, but 
upon the public character of the resulting knowl- 
edge. He will have to insist, on the one hand, 
that the experimental method, through its em- 
pirical test, has resulted in the shift in the locus 
of authority from a realm beyond human expe- 
rience to that is its vital center; but he 
equally will have to insist, on the other side ol 
his argument, that nothing can be genuinely 
called knowledge which does not submit itsel! 
to the test, not of the individual as such, but to 
many individuals who form the public of im- 
mediate concern. For the experimentalist, ac- 
cordingly, truth is not a property of existences 
but of human ideas about those existences; and, 
consequently, the truth of an idea must have as 
its criteria, first, its capacity to define an act 
that can be carried out, and, second, its capacity 
condition that actually will 


one 


to define a \ come 
into existence when the prescribed action ts 
carried out. 

The experimentalist thus will insist that men 
become intelligent about values as they become 
intelligent about their actions and about condi- 
tions upon which they depend. But the force of 
these statements is to assign the sphere of value 
to the conditions in which they alone can be 
realized; it is to reduce value to the same instru- 
mental and cognitive status as knowledge, and 
it results, accordingly, in an experimental theory 
of morals. When, therefore, it is argued that his- 
torically the shift in the locus of authority has 
been from first principles to ultimate conse- 
quences, it is not admitted that ultimate conse- 
quences have the same metaphysical status as 
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first principles. The experimentalist will main- 
tain that inquiry has been increasingly social- 
ived, that truth is public in character, but that 
nevertheless the new locus of authority lies in 
the individual, and that individual growth is 
the supreme value and absolute good of a demo- 
cratic civilization. 

It happened, accordingly, that the experimen- 
talist believed himself to be the advocate of the 
morality of primary experience, of the reference 
of all decisions and judgments and values to a 
non-cognitive level of experiencing, where ab- 
stract propositions could meet the empirical test 
of fact. Hence, the emphasis on primary expe- 
rience with which experimentalism is associated 
indicated more than a new method in education; 
it signified a new metaphysics, a new moral re- 
sponsibility driven by empiricism into the inner- 
most recesses of primary experience. The appeal 
to primary experience Was In its essence an evo- 
lutionary appeal, with its implicit genetic fallacy; 
for the evolutionary view, as it came to fruition 
in the experimentalist philosophy, recognizes 
things as prior to symbols and activities as prior 
to meanings.® This kind of evolutionary em- 
phasis was thought to give the proper empirical 
reference to inherited conceptions and remote 
categories with which the traditional school was 
presumed to deal. But in all this reference to 
primary experience, the experimentalist 
found to have violated his own principles; for, 


was 


as it turned out, he did have a conception of 
antecedent being, of a being prior to the cogni- 


tion of it, of an existence whose essence is only 


discovered through inference and systematic 
knowledge. When, therefore, the experimental- 
ist began speaking of things as prior to symbols 
and of activities as prior to meanings, he had 
violated the professed empirical method from 
which his inquiry started out and had treated 
some things in experience as of more primary 
metaphysical import. Though the resulting 
“functional” theory of mind was supposed to 
have avoided inherited dualisms of thought, it 
had only introduced the dualism at a new level— 
the dualism between primary and cognitive ex- 
perience, which in being continuous was also 
said to be discontinuous. 

But the new dualism was thought to be re- 
solved by the activity principle of learning and 
the operational theory of knowledge. In this 
guise, many of the honored categories and trad- 
itional systems of thought were considered mere 
verbalisms beside which the experience of a 
primary kind would testify to a difference sig- 
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nificant in the behaviors of things. By the prag- 
matic criterion, then, by the cash-valued success 
of its philosophy of power, and by the revela- 
tions of experience at the primary level, all the 
honored categories of thought, all the tradition- 
al morality of society, all the cumulatively fund- 
ed meanings of previous generations would have 
to submit to the pragmatic criterion and_ the 
empirical test. Thus it was that progressivism in 
its extreme form cast a shadow of doubt upon 
many favored social institutions and brought the 
opinions of parents into disrepute by their con- 
trast with the primary experience of the child. 
Parents, henceforth, were to be seen and not 
heard, and children assumed a central place in 
the vast universe of living, a place comparable 
in life to that they had assumed in the child-cen- 
tered school. 

The consequence was that the experimentalist 
had made primary experience the locus of au- 
thority, and consistent with his program, he was 
forced to deny any antecedent value to inherited 
concepts, symbols, and traditions, at least until 
they had met the empirical test and had under- 
gone the scrutiny of the youth who were to take 
them up. Thus, according to experimentalism, 
there must be something inherently moral in 
this empirical test, something which justifies its 
being the new locus of authority, beside which 
the popes and kings of the middle ages would 
have trembled. The activity principle which was 
the correlate of the empirical test was designed 
to make the young participate in what was 
learned, to foster in them a kind of knowledge 
indistinguishable from the Baconian knowledge 
of power. Was it, then, in discussing the “mor- 
ality of primary experience,” that the experi- 
mentalist meant the morality of power? If we 
judge by his own words, this is not what he 
-means, for the democratic conception of civiliza- 
tion enters to counterbalance the Baconian 
knowledge of power; but it enters by way ol 
antithesis and contradiction and leaves many 
distinct problems to be solved. 

For the experimentalist, then, the school is 
never morally indifferent, never merely a neutral 
spectator among life’s main issues, but is itself 
an embodiment of purpose or value in institu- 
tional form and, hence, must give itself over to 
the cultivation of distinctly human values and 
interests. The school exists, not indeed as sep- 
arate from society, but as an embodiment of cer- 
tain of its values, as an effort to preserve certain 
of its comprehensive leading ideas. Its moral 
function, therefore, is its primary function, and 
this is a function of making its values more se- 
cure and its forms of acting, thinking, and feel- 
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ing more intelligent, significant, and valid. But 
for the experimentalist, the moral quality ol 
deliberate education arises from the fact that 
the act of choice requires deliberation and reflec- 
tion and, hence, the fact that there are 
genuine life alternatives resident in concrete his- 
torical situations. In brief, the moral nature ol 
deliberate education arises for the progressivist 
and experimentalist because of the reality of 
change and is grounded in existence; but the 
moral nature of deliberate education arises for 
the traditionalist from the reality of permanence 
and is grounded in essence. Hence, what seemed 
on the part of the experimentalist a concession 
to traditionalist views did not, in fact, bridge 
the gap between them and left the question of 
morals one that separated rather than united 
the two schools of thought. 

What was from the traditionalist view the 
essence of the human form—namely, its rational- 
ity—was for the experimentalist not something 
given at birth, not an inherent aspiration for an 
ideal form, but something distinctly human and, 
therefore, something distinctly to be learned. 
Thus, the experimentalist pointed out that the 
difference between the two views did lay in the 
fact that the seed of rationality, or, in the case 
of the supernaturalists, of divinity, was not im- 
planted at the moment of creation, but was 
something wrought out in the course of evolu- 
tion, something which the acculturated organ- 
isms came to possess by virtue of learning and 
communication in group life. The conception 
of education as an unfolding from within, as 
an aspiration toward an ideal form and a real- 
ization of an immortal destiny, appeared to the 
experimentalist to smack too much of the theory 
of fixed ends enshrined in an unattainable trans- 
cendental realm. But at the same time, the ex- 
perimentalist was forced to admit the desirabil- 
ity of a planned environment, of a purposeful, 
rational environment in the school and, hence, 
to emphasize a weakness which had manifested 
itself in the early days of progressivism—namely, 
the lack of planning, of a purposeful rational 
environment, in the face of the overwhelming 
individualism and anarchical laissez-faire roman- 
ticism which pervaded the atmosphere of the 
early progressivism and still pervades it in its 


from 


extreme form. 
The eftect of these conflicts was to drive ex- 


perimentalism to the discovery of essence; it 
discovered that in essence education was a moral 


undertaking, though it emphasized that it was 
existence, the concrete historical manifestation 
of essence, for the sake of which it had allowed 
itself to make this discovery. But, in the face of 
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this discovery, the experimentalist would con- 
nothing to the traditionalist position. 
Learning, argued the experimentalist, is an ac- 
tivity with purpose; the school, he reiterated, 
involves the selection of means to attain project- 
ed ends and desired outcomes. This seemed at 
first to involve the experimentalist in the cor- 
responding admission that these ends must be 
set up in advance lest the means, for the lack of 
order and intelligence, collapse into mere ex- 


cede 


pediency. Indeed, the experimentalist had ends, 
purposes, set up in advance, and, hence, had 
come a long way from his early revolt against 
such remote and alien masters of human des- 
tiny, while at the same time ignoring the fact 
that he had violated the professed empirical 
method from which inquiry had set out. Though 
unwilling to confess these departures from ori- 
ginal principles, the experimentalist nevertheless 
was becoming more and more definite about the 
values which should guide the school. ‘““The dem- 
ocratic way of life can renew itself only as the 
children of each successive generation reproduce 
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A BRILLIANT professional career which spanned 
some 45 years ended on Sept. 18, 1960, with the 
death of Thomas Woody, professor of education, 
University of Pennsylvania. Born in Thornton, 
Ind., Nov. 3, 1891, Woody was to become an in- 
ternationally recognized authority in the history 
of education and in comparative education. His 
writings on Quaker education, on the education 
of women, and on Russian and Czechoslovakian 
education are widely considered to be among 
the most authoritative works available in these 
specialized areas. His writings on education in 
early societies have long been valued highly by 
people interested in this area of educational and 
cultural history. 

Upon receiving the bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Indiana in 1913, Woody be- 
came a teacher of German in the Warsaw, Ind., 
high school. He continued in this post until 
1915, at which time he began studies for the 
master’s degree in the history of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. In 1916, 
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in their own lives its principles, its techniques, 
its disciplines, its loyalties and its responsibili- 
ties.”? This commitment, however desirable on 
its own account, stands at odds with the pro- 
fessed radical empiricism with which experimen- 
talism started out; but in making choice among 
genuine life alternatives the essence of the mor- 
al quality of acts, the experimentalist hoped to 
mediate in the disputes of the day and, through 
deliberation and reflection, to make the various 
competing choices more open and_ significant. 
And so, at long last, experimentalism had dis- 
covered what for many centuries traditional 
philosophies had preached—that social values 
are only secured through moral ideals. A_phi- 
losophy which, like expcrimentalism, rests on a 
deep understanding of the nature of science 
cannot afford to ignore the social values and 
moral ideals of the society which it hopes to 
transform. 


* Ibid., p. 14. 

















Woody was appointed an assistant in the history 
of education at Columbia and, having received 
his master’s degree, continued his work towards 
the doctorate which Columbia awarded him in 
1918. From 1917 to 1919, Dr. Woody served as 
secretary to the International Committee of the 
YMCA and first was in charge of relief work in 
Russia and later in charge of prison camps in 
France. 

Upon returning to the U.S. in 1919, Dr. 
Woody accepted an assistant professorship in ed- 
ucation at the University of Pennsylvania and 
continued in this position until he was elevated 
to the full professorship in 1924, a position 
which he held until his death. In 1920, he mar- 
ried Wilhelmine A. Lawton, who, with two 
daughters, survives him. 

Dr. Woody was a remarkably thorough and 
dogged scholar. He sought to work from primary 
sources whenever possible, and he was indefatig- 
able in his efforts to uncover such sources. His 
standard of scholarship was among the highest 
in his field. This standard is maintained today 
by the many former students who worked unde1 
his direct supervision. 

An inspired ‘and inspiring teacher and lectur- 
er, Dr. Woody brought to his work an unusually 
varied background, His chief concern was with 
the general area of intellectual history, that area 
of history which traced man’s intellectual growth 
through the ages. His pristine insights, his bal- 
anced consideration of his materials, and his 
extraordinary ability to organize his information 
and present it lucidly made him a man who 
significantly influenced and intelligently guided 


the lives of those with whom he came into con- 


tact as teacher. His contagious enthusiasm fo) 
his subject caused many students to work with 
him extensively. But his influence stretched far 
beyond the limits of the school in which he reg- 
ularly taught, for students and scholars through- 
out the country studied with him when he of- 
fered summer courses at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley in 1923, 1929, and 1933 and 
at the University of Illinois in 1938 and 1939. 
Dr. Woody's influence has extended, too, to 
some very remote parts of the world where’schol- 
ars have benefited from the results of his re- 
searches as they have been recorded in his ex- 
tensive publications. 

Dr. Woody ‘was awarded a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship for the study of Russian education in 
1929-30. He was honored in 1952 by the Amer- 
ican Academy of Physical Education which grant- 
ed him an award for scholarly publications. But 
undoubtedly the greatest honor which he ever 
received was the honor of knowing that he would 
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live as a warm memory in the minds of those 
who were fortunate enough to be numbered 
among his students. 
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teach (tech). ... 


TAUGHT (t6t); TEACH’ING 1. To 
make to know how. . .* 








F... words define it: five thousand won’t perform its delicate task 
unless the teacher himself is taught, trained, made aware. . . 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


greets Spring 1961 with a new list of required reading for teachers 

teachers for whom theory is yet untested in the classroom and teachers 
whose years behind the desk outnumber those spent facing it. For basic 
texts in education courses or for your own professional bookshelf, 


consider these now 


MORRIS HILLWAY 
BARTKY 
DOUGLASS, BENT, BOARDMAN 


BENSON 
MUELLER 


SPITZER 
LOGAN and LOGAN 


* By permission. From Webster's New 
Collegiate Dictionary, copyright 1960 
by G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers 
of the Merriam-Webster Dictionaries. 








©? PHILOSOPHY AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
re An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education 


Van Cleve Morris, Rutgers University 


a] An original approach—from a consideration of the central 
problems of philosophy and the various “answers” of the 
five principal philosophic systems (Idealism, Realism, Neo- 
Thomism, Experimentalism, and Existentialism) to the 
application of each of the philosophies to current issues in 
the American school. Arresting, profound, astringent, and 
downright entertaining discourse. 


About 550 pages Spring 1961 


HILLWAY 
EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
An Introduction to the Study of Education 


Tyrus Hillway, Colorado State College 
A clear, well-organized, and integrated presentation of the 
history, theory, and practice of education, with emphasis on 
the over-all view of education and on the crucial issues cur- 
rently facing American education. 


530 pages January 1961 $6.00 


SOCIAL ISSUES IN SO 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 2 


John A. Bartky, stanford University a 


An approach to the social problems of education 

in both an “a priori” and an “a posteriori” man- 

ner, intended to lead the student to see the edu- 

cational problem in its entirety before he con- H ht Miffli 
centrates upon any of its aspects. Dr. Bartky oug On Vil In 
stimulates student thought through his convic- 

tion that each new generation must find its own 

answers to questions concerning the ideals and 

functions of public education. 


About 350 pages A 1961 publication 














DOUGLASS, BENT, 
DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
second edition 


Harl R. Douglass, Rudyard K. Bent, 
and Charles W. Boardman 


Based on the fundamental principle that cooperative group 
dynamics, and not an authoritarian approach, is most ef- 
fective in improving teaching activities, this revision of a 
standard text covers four major aspects of supervision: 
(1) the basic philosophy of supervision; (2) supervisory 
techniques; (3) application of the techniques to the various 
phases of secondary education; and (4) appraisal. 


350 pages Spring 1961 


BENSON 


THE ECONOMICS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Charles $. Benson, Harvard University 


This new text treats school finance as a sub-area of the field of 
public finance. Two main themes are developed—how a decen- 
tralized system of public education can command the resources 
necessary to perform its tasks and how the available resources 
can be effectively utilized in processes of instruction. 


About 525 pages Spring 1961 


C= STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


a! IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


aaa Kate Hevner Mueller, Indiana University 


Personnel work is presented, in a unique way, 

as an applied social science with its roots in 

= psychology and sociology and its functions 

Company related to the central objectives of higher edu- 
cation. The book provides an historical per- 

spective of the field and a discussion of all the 


major and minor functions of personnel work 
and its future as a profession. 


570 pages February 1961 














THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC © 
third edition ~2 


Herbert F. Spitzer, State University of Iowa omoond 


This new edition retains the basic instructional plan ad- MN 
vocated in the two earlier editions, a plan based on a de- rr 
velopmental procedure characterized by emphasis on pupil SoRJ 
thinking. Refinement and extension of this plan in the new 
edition continue to provide a major contribution to the 
current movement toward better arithmetic instruction. 


352 pages Spring 1961 


LOGAN and LOGAN 


TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILD 


Lillian M. Logan and Virgil G. Logan, Evansville College 


\ new text to help the prospective teacher understand the 
interrelatedness of the teaching tasks he faces and to sug- 
gest ways of solving the problems he will meet in teaching. 
New developments in education, among them the nongrad- 
ed primary school. the multigraded class. team teaching. 
teaching machines. and educational television. are taken 
into account, 


About 850 peges Spring 1961 
0/61-1 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN college texts in education are under the general editorship of 
Herold C. Hunt, Harvard University, and those in student personnel and counseling 


are under the general editorship of C. Gilbert Wrenn, University of Minnesota. 








Houghton M ifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA-~ GENEVA, ILL- DALLAS - PALO ALTO 














The Transition to College Plan 


By ROBERT M. VOGEL 


Dean of Graduate Studies, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Ix 1958, ‘Trinity College admitted to its sum- 
mer session several boys and girls who had com- 
pleted the junior year of high school with hon- 
or records. They responded with uniformly ex- 
cellent achievement and reported that their 
summer experience had been far more reward- 
ing than they, or the college, had anticipated. 
They had learned not only what they studied, 
but something else they regarded as equally im- 
the differences between sec- 
ondary and collegiate education. 

In the summer of 1959, in a test of this idea 
of a transition to college, 16 local boys and girls 
were admitted with full scholarships. To insure 
that the test was objective, the college limited 
these students to a small minority in any 
course and their identity was not revealed to 


portant—some_ of 


their instructors. 

Again, the results were thoroughly gratifying. 
So impressive was the testimony of the students 
and the faculty that in 1960, with the encour- 
agement of the Fund for the Advancement ol 
Education, the Transition to College Plan was 
announced. Up to 50 boys and girls from. sec- 
ondary schools in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts would be admitted. 

Experience with this group, it 
would demonstrate to other colleges that they 
could provide similar opportunities for young- 
er, able students within their normal summe1 
operation without lowering standards and with- 
out a disproportionate expenditure of time o1 
money. The appropriateness of various courses 
for these students would be examined, as well 
as the relationship of summer college study to 
Advanced Placement and to the increasing vari- 
ety of “enrichment” activities. Finally, the wis- 
dom of admitting boys and girls of this age as 
residential students would be tested. 

In 1960, of 49 students who were admitted, 
17 enrolled. They are bright boys and girls, do- 
ing well in their schools and recommended by 
their All are college-bound, most of 
them aspiring to enter highly selective colleges. 
They came, first, because they had time on theit 
hands. Increasing urbanization and increasing 
mechanization of household have left 
many boys and girls of their age with little o1 
no work at home. Second, 1960 was the year the 


was hoped, 


schools. 


chores 


population bulge reached college age. For sev- 
eral years it has been known that about half of 
this suddenly larger number of secondary school 
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graduates would try to engage in more advanced 
study. Little attention was paid to the corollary 
that the other half would be added to the young 
labor force. Summer jobs were not plentiful in 
1960 and may not be for some years to come. 

But these young people were influenced by 
positive factors as well. They had a sincere de- 
sire to learn. Some wanted subjects they had 
not had time to study—foreign languages, for 
example. Others wanted to try courses not cus- 
tomarily offered in secondary schools—philos- 
ophy, psychology, civilization. They 
were motivated, too, by the good student's eter- 
nal modesty. They were concerned about col- 
lege, not simply about the bugaboo of admis- 
sion, but about the nature of college and about 
their ability to adjust to and cope with it. 

In few cases did credit play a significant part 
in the decision to attend. But, as they learned 
“semester hours” 


classical 


about college, including what 
are, they saw the possibility of achieving grad- 
uation from college a year earlier than they eve 
had expected. Confronted with the summer time 
on their hands and concerned about the money 
they must borrow to go to college, some of them 
found the possibility of beginning their produc- 
tive lives a year earlier a desirable prospect. 

Careful ettort was made to give the Transi- 
tion Scholars a true college experience. Any 
suggestion that they were special was removed, 
and the temptation to subject them to tests, to 
plague them with questions, was successfully 
resisted. 

But they were eager 
rience, and from their description it was clean 
that they had learned: whatever they studied, 
from biology to Spanish; to listen to lectures 
and to take notes; that papers and examinations 
at the college level call for more than recitation 
to do more extensive and more inten- 


to discuss thei expe- 


of facts; 
sive reading, to deal with larger masses of mate- 
rial; about the freedom and responsibility given 
to college students, an especially impressive ex- 
perience for residential students; in an atmos- 
phere relatively free of extracurricular distrac- 
tions that academic matters are first in prece- 
dence; and, in some cases, that achievement in 
college of the record to which they were accus- 
tomed in high school will require far greatei 
effort. 

These items they could list readily. What else 
they learned about living in a new environment, 
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about the complex demands of a more mature 
social group, they could not be expected to de- 
scribe. Their universal enthusiasm, the fact 
that not one of them presented a disciplinary 
problem, and their generally good records of 
academic achievement all indicate that the total 
experience represented a successful transition. 

The college learned that the Transition Plan 
should be open to secondary school graduates 
as well as those who have completed but the 
llth grade. If there is merit in a transition ex- 
perience between high school and college, that 
experience should be available to all who can 
profit from it. Here there is a danger. Require- 
ments for admission following the senior year 
must be consistent with requirements for young- 
er students. There probably is a useful service 
to be performed for some students who have 
failed to gain admission to college or who were 
admitted doubtfully, but it seems important not 
to try with one program to serve the most able 
and the least able of college-bound students. 

A larger number of applicants than expected 
were willing to pay full tuition charges. Extent 
and administration of financial aid, however, 
remain a nagging concern. Extent of need is 
almost impossible to assess, by the college or by 
the applicant. Since summer study is not ac- 
(all can follow the usual pat- 
tern of the academic no real need can 
be demonstrated. In addition, the Transition 
students should not only learn something of 
the cost of higher education (that is a transition 
in itself), but also that financial aid will not be 
easy to obtain, In 1961, no full scholarship will 
be awarded, and recipients of partial scholar- 
ships will be required to give token acknowl- 
edgment of their indebtedness by performance 
of assigned work in college offices or for the 


tually necessary 
year), 


faculty. 

Further complicating the financial problem 
is the fact that the learning experience of res- 
idential students was vastly larger than that of 
The transition academically from 
secondary school to college is but part of the 
total transition. At least as large a part is learn- 


commuters. 


ing to cope with both academic and social re- 
sponsibilities in an environment relatively free 
of direction and supervision. Those who lived 
on campus in 1960 accepted these responsibili- 
ties commendably and emphasized that it had 
been a most impressive experience to them. 
Especially interesting is the fact that boarding 
school students found college residence as new 
an experience as those who always had lived at 
home. Despite the additional cost to students, 
all should be encouraged to reside on campus. 
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The fact that the students were not identified 
as secondary school students to their instructors 
may seem an unnecessary, even an almost coy, 
maneuver. Unnecessary it is, but it seems worth 
preserving. Initially, it makes a strong impres- 
sion on the students and probably has a salu- 
tary effect on their eagerness to accept the re- 
sponsibilities given them. Just as important is 
the effect on the faculty. Guess as they may, and 
they do, they are only partially successful in 
identifying the younger students. The discovery 
that his class was led by a 16-year-old high-school 
girl obviously impresses the college professor 
with the logic of with advanced 
standing. This same accomplishment when re- 
ported to schools should reinforce their confi- 
dence in their students and emphasize the need 
to provide courses at the high level these stu- 
dents deserve. 

Questionable, too, is the virtue of limiting 
the number of Transition Plan Scholars to a 
small minority in any class. Obviously, these 
boys and girls can meet the competition of old- 
er students and well 
posed entirely of their peers. They would not 
be nearly so convinced, however, that they 
really had met the demands of college. Much 
of the experience of a transition would be lost. 
A small minority may not be essential but a 


admission 


would do in classes com- 


minority is. 

Much has been learned about the relation ol 
the Transition Plan to Advanced Placement. 
College credit earned in summer study added 
to Advanced Placement credit gives to the latter 
actual monetary value by making completion of 
college within three years after graduation from 
secondary school a realistic goal. For this reason, 
and because it provides striking evidence to par- 
ents, schools, and to the college itself of the 
practicality of advanced work for more able 
students, the Transition Plan should stimulate 
the extension of Advanced Placement. Each 
complements the other, 

«he growth of two kinds of secondary school 


courses should cause concern: courses which 
qualify students for the Advanced Placement 
examinations in which the examinations are 


not given; and courses which, although more 
comprehensive than the standard courses, are 
not sufficiently rigorous to qualify students for 
the Advanced Placement examinations. In the 
first case, the student may be forced to repeat 
work in which he already is proficient at the 
cost of time, money, and, as important as these, 
boredom. In the second case, the student is like- 
ly to mistake his superficial understanding for 
comprehension. Too late he may learn that a 


School and Society 








subsequent course is only apparently repeti- 
tious. Courses in the first category are relatively 
rare, but those in the second are not at all un- 
common. Added to both categories are the sum- 
mer programs for talented secondary school stu- 
dents which often claim as a virtue that no 
credit of any kind is given. 

The purpose behind all these is commend- 
able: to provide an enriched, more stimulating 
learning experience for talented boys and girls. 
To argue that such opportunities must fit a pat- 
tern of credit invites the charge that administra- 
tive detail is being given precedence over learn- 
ing. It is a fact, however, that unless education 
follows a reasonably orderly procedure, the in- 
dividual will suffer. There always will be gaps 
and there always will be repetition, and some 
ot each is valuable, but too broad gaps or too 
lengthy repetition cannot but lead to confusion 
and boredom, Introduction of Advanced Place- 
ment courses in schools and of the Transition 
Plan in colleges seems to offer a practical way, 
immediately available, to bridge for some stu- 
dents the gap between secondary school and 
college. 

Finally, it has been the policy at Trinity Col- 
lege to divorce the Transition Plan from. re- 
cruiting for the college. The slightest compro- 
mise in this regard could easily endanger the 
worth of the plan, while strict adherence to 
this policy cannot but redound to the benefit of 
the college. Colleges contemplating the intro- 
duction of such a plan should examine then 


consciences, and students investigating such 


plans should beware of any compromise in this 
regard. 

In 1961, efforts will be made to 
larger number of students in the 
Plan. They will be encouraged to attend as resi- 
dential students. 

In addition, demonstration Advanced Place- 
ment courses in European history and in Latin 
will be offered, taught by a member of the Trin- 
ity faculty and a secondary school teacher who 
has had experience with such a course. Their 
students will be boys and girls who would be 
eligible for an Advanced Placement course in 
European history or Latin if it were available 
in their school. 

At other hours there will be offered graduate 


interest a 
Transition 


courses in specific aspects of European history 
and Latin, aspects which are included in the 
scope of the Advanced Placement courses—Ital- 
ian Renaissance history and Roman comedy, 
for example. The teachers who enroll in the 
graduate courses will be encouraged to observe 
the demonstration class as frequently as possible. 
The intention is to help prospective teachers 
of Advanced Placement courses by providing in- 
struction in some depth in the subject they will 
teach along with the opportunity to observe a 
well-taught group of the kind of students they 
will have in their classrooms. Basically implicit 
in the program planned for 1961 is emphasis of 
the complementary qualities of Advanced Place- 
the Transition Plan and encourage- 


ment and 


ment of their extension. 


Financing Universities in Europe 
By GERALD P. BURNS 


Executive Director, Independent College Funds 
of America, Inc., New York City 


A werican INSTITUTIONS of higher education are 
in a transitional period where sources of finan- 
cial support are changing and are limited. It is 
imperative that these institutions secure ade- 
quate support and yet remain independent of 
control from the sources of support. Universities 
in the United Kingdom, and to a lesser extent 
on the continent, have had many decades of ex- 
perience with government support and this has 
not impaired their academic productivity. 
Feeling that Americans responsible for the fi- 
nancial administration of colleges and univer- 
sities might gain some insights from a survey of 
European methods, the writer undertook such a 
study in May and June, 1960, with the help of 
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a Ford Foundation grant. Brief comments in the 
way of a summary are offered in each of the 
three areas of the study—securing adequate 
funds, avoiding external control, and operating 
economically. 

Securing funds. There is a notion held by 
many Americans that European universities, be- 
cause largely supported by tax funds, have noth- 
ing to teach us about financial administration. 
This notion is fallacious. It is true that most of 
their support comes from the government, but 
there are lessons to be learned in the technique 
used to secure adequate government grants. In 
addition, every university visited had some mod- 
est amount of gift support, and many used novel 
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approaches to secure it. For example, in England 
and Germany, there are groups of industries 
banded together for the sole purpose of collect- 
ing, designating, and distributing funds to ed- 
ucation. Moreover, an entirely new college 
(Churchill) is being built in England, and a 
complete university (given by. Volkswagen) is 
on the drawing boards in Germany as the result 
of some rather effective fund-raising — eftorts. 
Among the notable differences between Euro- 
pean and American fund-raising is that the 
former is informal, relaxed, and somewhat apolo- 
getic, while the latter is formal, competitive, and 
quite positive. 

Since there are few administrative titles given 
below the equivalent rank of director of admin- 
istration, or finance officer, there is no “Director 
of Development” in Europe. This does not im- 
ply that the function is being completely ignored. 
in at least two British and one Scottish univer- 
sities, junior administrators (usually called ‘‘as- 
sistants”) have been assigned to this duty on a 
full- or part-time basis. Apparently the reason 
for this lack of official designation is the tradi- 
tional low-pressure approach they espouse. Cer- 
tain aspects of their motivational psychology, 
such as eliminating competing fund drives (trus- 
tees, development ofhce, alumni, etc.) and rely- 
ing almost entirely on lay leaders to raise money, 
might be of value to American institutions. 

Although there are few tax benefits available, 
European universities are increasing their here- 
tofore nominal efforts to secure funds trom cor- 
porations, foundations, and individuals and are 
meeting with fair success. In this particular area, 
we may have more techniques to offer them than 
they have for us, since they are just beginning to 
organize for this effort. They are much interest- 
ed in and would like to know more about our 
philosophy, principles, and practices in promo- 
tion. On two occasions, it was mentioned that a 
conference or seminar should be held on this 
subject of securing financial support from the 
private sectors. Training of this kind has been 
carried on in the U.S. for the past decade and 
may have information of value for dissemination 
to the Europeans. Brogan has said, “It would be 
well for the civic universities to cultivate their 
own garden by seeking out further foundations, 
endowments and civic support... . [They] have 
their hoe and it lies on fertile 
ground.”' While the ground is not as fertile as 


own row to 
in the U.S., there is support available in Europe 
and the universities are starting after it. 
Avoidance of control. The Europeans 
equal, if not surpass, the Americans in their de- 
sire to keep higher education free from domina- 
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tion by any single sector or group. According to 
Kneller, ““The more varied the source of sup- 
port, the less probability there is for a single 
control.”? Although most European universities 
are heavily financed by their respective national 
governments, there is virtually no governmental 
domination, with the possible exception of 
France. Despite this freedom from control, there 
is strong ground swell toward broadening the 
base of financial support so more money can be 
secured and the national government will be 
even less patronizing. Concrete examples exist 
of major efforts to enlist the financial support of 
tax bodies other than the national governments 
to secure funds from business, industry, labor, 
foundations, and wealthy individuals—both with- 
in and outside of the respective countries. This 
principle of broadening the base of support for 
the reasons mentioned is as valid for America as 
for Europe and is gaining adherents on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The University Grants Committee in Britain, 
composed primarily of persons closely related to 
the universities, acts as the clearinghouse be- 
tween the exchequer and the universities. Nib- 
lett has said, “It is almost axiomatic that finan- 
cial support involves direct or indirect control.” 
Although some educators complain of growing 
control of the universities by the U.G.C., it ap- 
pears to this observer that because of the U.G.C. 
the universities in the United Kingdom have as 
much autonomy and independence as any others 
in Europe—and perhaps more. While some of us 


representing colleges and universities in the 
United States are dedicated to the proposition 
that our independent institutions can and should 


be supported by the private sectors of the econ- 
omy, there are other educators who feel we must 
turn to Washington for massive, direct Federal 
aid. If the latter view prevails, one might suggest 
serious consideration be given the notion that 
a body similar to the University Grants Commit- 
tee be established in America to serve as a Co- 
ordinating agency or buffer between the institu- 
tions and the government. On this point, Dodds, 
Hacker, and Rogers have stated, ‘““The University 
Grants Committee is one of the most stalwart 
defenders of university autonomy and academic 
liberty. In its latest report, it admits that a cer- 
tain amount of planning must take place in the 
national interest. But it insists that the prin- 


D. W. Brogan, Cambridge Journal, December, 1951- 
January, 1952. 

2G. F. Kneller, “Higher Learning in Britain” 
lev: University of California Press, 1955) 


W.R. Niblett, Fortnightly, September, 1949. 
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ciples of central planning and academic auton- 
omy are not irreconcilable opposites.’”' 

Boards of trustees in America possess and ex- 
ercise considerably more power than their coun- 
terparts in Europe. However, the lay leaders on 
university boards abroad (with the exception of 
some political appointees in France and Italy) 
appear to be better prepared for and more 
knowledgeable in their responsibilities. In terms 
of the aspirations, economy, and sociology of our 
educational system, it is desirable that our uni- 
versity trustees, regents, overseers, governors, etc., 
retain authority over and responsibility for the 
institutions they represent. But greater effort is 
needed to select persons better fitted for and 
more dedicated to the task. In addition, those 
selected should be given adequate information 
on and orientation to the role they should play. 
As our boards of trustees approach theirs in ded- 
ication, integrity, and ability, we shall witness an 
easing of the pressures on the president, a re- 
birth of appreciation for intellectual activity, and 
a cultural renaissance with trustees in the van- 
guard. 

Operating economically. It is a general 
practice in Europe to elect the head of the uni- 
versity from among the senior professors for a 
one-, two-, or three-year term, whereas the chief 
administrative officer is elected or appointed on 
a permanent basis. The head is usually a former 
dean, master, doyen, preside, or dekan, who has 
had some experience in academic administra- 
tion. Many of these heads (called vice-chancel- 
lor, recteur, rettore, or Rektor) continue teach- 
ing while serving as heads of their universities. 
Most feel that the arrangement for rotating 
leadership, while highly desirable in the past for 
purposes of financial economy and academic 
democracy, now appears to be a dangerously 
heavy burden on the incumbent and is economic- 
ally unsound for the institution. The rotating 
head of one of the oldest and most distinguished 
universities in the world indicated he was plan- 
ning to recommend the election of a permanent 
head in the future. A number of European lead- 
ers mentioned their high regard for the Amer- 
ican system of electing a president on indefinite 
tenure, especially where such person possessed 
both academic and administrative experience. 

Another area in which we might profit from 
observing experiences in Europe is with respect 
to curriculum control. Although invariably the 
academic senate or the faculty has authority for 
changes in the academic programs of their re- 
spective colleges or universities, this authority 
seems to have been exercised with great restraint. 
Since new courses usually call for new teachers, 
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and new teachers call for additional funds, it is 
imperative that some kind of balance be main- 
tained between academic need and financial re- 
sources. This balance is nicely maintained in 
Europe by the university head and the chief ad- 
ministrator (financial officer) advising the propei 
academic group of the exact size of the budget, 
pinpointing fixed charges or regular obligations, 
and accurately publicizing the remaining amount 
available for new departures. While a univer- 
sity’s general educational philosophy, tradition, 
and direction are the concerns of its governing 
board, the academic policy or curricular matters 
pertaining to these concerns should be the pre- 
rogative of the faculty and should be executed 
by the administration. We can learn here from 
European experiences, since governing boards 
abroad seldom touch on academic matters and, 
yet, there is far less watering down or prolifera- 
tion of the curriculum than occurs in America. 

Parkinson’s Law has various manifestations 
here and in Europe. Abroad it seems as though 
universities have more domestic help (porters, 
stewards, beadles, bedmakers) than are necessary. 
In America we have been accused (primarily by 
irate faculty members) of having more office help 
(secretaries, stenographers, clerks) 
than are necessary. In term of indirect education- 
al and cultural benefits, there is much to be said 
for having the right kind and amount of domes- 
tic or personal service on campus. American col- 
leges and universities have been roundly crit- 
icized for graduating culturally immature and 
socially unsophisticated individuals. While no 


assistants, 


one would propose a “gentlemen’s gentleman” 
for boys or a “French maid” for girls in our in- 
stitutions, nevertheless some exposure on campus 
to the kind of genteel life offered in Europe 
(especially at Oxford and Cambridge) might 
prove highly beneficial. If we could import a few 
of their superb domestics and export a few of 
our administrative assistants, the resulting in- 
formal cultural training of ladies and gentlemen 
in our institutions might be highly desirable. 
Conclusion. It might seem that I am crit- 
ical of university finance and administration in 
the U.S., since the above points suggest mainly 
that we can learn from Europe. Such is not the 
case. Indeed, it is my feeling that our education 
is as good or better than Europeans’ in most 
fields, and our methods of finance and admin- 
istration (at least for our purposes) are superior. 
Europeans envision university education as 
* H. W. Dodds, L. M. Hacker, and W. P. Rogers, “Gov- 


ernment Assistance to Universities in Great Britain” (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952). 
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possessed of a high and noble purpose, the en- 
lightenment of the mind and the liberation of 
the spirit. They recognize that inherent in uni- 
versity education is also the essential functional 
knowledge that can, if properly used, enable man 
to harness nature and understand his fellow hu- 
man being, thus living together fully and secure- 
ly. Coupling these two viewpoints—the altruistic 
and the utilitarian—their philosophy of higher 
education is not unlike ours. 


REPORTS 


Who shall be educated, how shall education 
proceed, who shall pay for education? For these 
questions we have different answers. However, 
there are so many common threads running 
through the fabric of both American and west- 
ern European higher education that we can, 
should, and must continue to work together, to 
learn from each other, and, thus, make supreme- 
ly successful our efforts to produce the finest 
kind of educated person. 


Financing a College Education 
By WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 


Chairman of the Board, Home Life Insurance Co., New York City 


E very PARENT who sends his child to college 
with inadequate financial preparation worsens 
the financial crisis affecting American education. 
Rising enrollments and operating costs are them- 
selves creating worrisome situations in almost 
every college and university throughout the 
country. In addition, however, more and more 
parents are failing to prepare financially for the 
high cost of today’s (not to mention tomorrow’s) 
higher education. Their children thus constitute 
a major problem for college administrators who 
are obliged to divert precious resources to help 
increased numbers of such students finance their 
education. Student loans, outright grants, and 
other types of financial assistance are producing 
a serious and, in many cases, avoidable drain on 
college and university treasuries. 

This situation is of concern not only to educa- 
tors, but to responsible business and community 
leaders who sense here a mounting danger to 
American education. The concern is expressed 
in many ways—in the increase in corporate gifts 
to schools, the funding of more and more schol- 
arships by private organizations, and the encour- 
agement of sounder financial practices on the 
part of parents themselves. Financial institutions 
generally have made considerable progress in 
providing loan facilities for students and parents 
and in establishing educational financing plans 
that offer long-term repayment of college costs. 

One traditional method of financing higher 
education is through insurance endowments. 
Such policies are designed to provide needed 
college funds at a predetermined age, generally 
18. However, because of the relatively short 
period for accumulation, premium rates for con- 
ventional endowments are comparatively high. 
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The insurance industry, with its vast assets 
and large, well-trained sales organizations, is be- 
ginning to devise newer types of policies which 
may help to ease the financial burden con- 
fronting colleges by increasing the proportion 
of parents capable of financing their own chil- 
dren’s education. One such plan was announced 
in the spring of 1960 by the Home Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York. This “College Paid-For” 
plan, a rider applied to a regular life insurance 
policy, uses an unusual stretch-out principle 
which enables parents to spread the cost of their 
children’s education over as many as 25 years, 
depending on the age of the children. For ex- 
ample, a parent aged 35, with a child of five, can 
establish an education fund of $10,000 with an- 
nual premiums of $537.60 (before dividends). 
The principal amount of the fund is paid by the 
company in eight semi-annual installments (co- 
inciding with the eight semesters of a four-year 
college), beginning at age 18. At this time, the 
parent will have paid premiums for only 13 
years, for a total of under $7,000. Premiums on 
the plan are continued until the child’s 25th 
year, with the parent, in effect, using these add- 
ed years to repay the insurance company’s $3,000 
“loan.” 

The key advantage of this plan is that it re- 
duces the annual premium, as compared with 
traditional endowments, by about 20% to 40%. 
In addition, “College Paid-For’’ provides several 
other valuable features, including the right to 
make additional voluntary payments for the 
purpose of increasing the size of the educational 
fund should the student desire to go on to grad- 
uate study or should future college costs exceed 
expectations. 
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Other major life insurance companies, the 
New York Life among them, are developing or 
have announced substantially similar approach- 
es. When one considers that there are approxi- 
mately 200,000 life insurance agents in this coun- 
try, it is possible to gain some appreciation of 
the possible effect of a concerted effort by insur- 
ance companies to sell parents of college-bound 
children the advantages of early and adequate 
preparation for college expenses. 


Over a third of the nation’s parents is esti- 
mated to have the means of providing at least 
half their children’s college costs out of savings 
by putting aside five per cent of their disposable 
income in advance. The greater the number of 
these parents who can be convinced to do so, 
the greater the proportion of college dollars that 
can be freed for raising faculty salaries, improv- 
ing facilities, and providing a better education 
for the expanding enrollments of future years. 


Teaching Reading Skills at College 


By PHILLIP SHAW 


Associate Professor of English, Brooklyn College 


En caTors differ as to the necessity for teach- 
ing reading skills at college. Many colleges are 
without a program of reading improvement. 
Some colleges offer reading services that are ex- 
pressly “remedial” or limited only to the lowest 
segment of the school population. Other col- 
leges provide extensive “developmental” reading 
programs that are for the benefit of the majority 
the students. 

In an effort to gain a collective judgment 
concerning the importance of offering to college 
students instruction on certain reading skills, 
the present writer prepared a questionnaire 
based upon a list of reading skills. “Reading” 
was interpreted broadly to encompass speed, 
comprehension, and vocabulary skills and such 
related topics as oral reading, use of the dic- 
tionary and the library, paragraph analysis, and 
parsing. The questionnaire was sent in the fall 
of 1960 to personnel known to be supervising or 
teaching reading-improvement programs for 
college or university students. The personnel 
represents institutions of differing characteris- 
tics: private and public, large and small, varied 
as to standards of college admission, and spread 
geographically. , 

The major part of the questionnaire requested 
the teacher responding to estimate, on the basis 
of experience with entering college freshmen, 
the percentage of these students requiring form- 
al instruction on the development of each of 
16 skills listed, and the importance of providing 
with formal instruction on each of these skills 
those freshmen who need the instruction. The 
questionnaire was completed and returned by 
170 reading personnel. 

The findings and implications of the ques- 
tionnaire are four-fold: 

1. The majority of an entering freshman 
class needs formal instruction on reading de- 
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velopment. The questionnaire returns show 
widespread recognition of this need. The par- 
ticular percentage of entering freshmen requir- 
ing reading instruction is indicated as follows: 
For all of the 46 skills listed, the total checks in 
the columns marked “at least 75%” and “about 
50°%”’ exceed the total checks in the columns 
marked “‘about 25%” and “less than 10%.” The 
checks in “at least exceed those in “about 
50%” for almost half of the 46 skills listed. 

The above judgments of 170 college reading 
specialists invite the concern both of colleges 
offering no formal reading program whatever 
and of colleges offering only “remedial” train- 
ing. Such colleges should consider the possibil- 
ity that they are neglecting an aspect of the 
education of their students. In view of this pos- 
sibility, these institutions may well plan to con- 
duct studies of their beginning students. Each 
college would benefit from knowledge of the 
particular characteristics of its incoming fresh- 
men—specifically,-the students’ present reading 
and study techniques and habits. 

2. A college should provide a formal reading- 
development program to meet the needs of its 
incoming freshmen. In the category of “impor- 
tance of providing formal instruction on read- 
ing improvement at college,” the questionnaire 
returns support the belief that, regardless of 
the reason for the reading needs, the needs do 
exist at the college level, and the necessity for 
providing instruction on certain basic skills is 
“very important.” For each of 40 skills the 
questionnaire contains more checks in the col- 
umn marked “very important” than in either 
of the columns marked “fairly important” or 
“not important.” Furthermore, for each of the 
entire 46 listed skills, the “not important” col- 
umn contains less checks than either of the 
other two columns. 
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Thus, the collective judgment of 170 college 
reading specialists carries a significant implica- 


tion for institutions that offer no or only a 


limited reading-development service. This im- 
plication is that institutions failing to meet rec- 
ognized needs are neglecting a “very important” 
responsibility in thejr educational contract with 


their students. 

3. A formal reading-development program 
should be a “developmental” offering at college. 
\s inferred above by point 1, the reading needs 
of incoming college freshmen are of sufficient 
magnitude to justify the epithet, “characteris- 
tic.” This characteristic lack of proficiency in 
reading has been interpreted either as a defi- 
ciency going back to high school or as a normal 
need to meet the new intellectual demands of 
college study. The questionnaire brings out 
forthright opposition to the view that college 
freshmen need to develop their reading and 
study ability because of neglect by the high 
schools. On a qualitative item of the question- 
naire, an overwhelming percentage (89%) of 
the teachers expressed the belief that instruction 
on reading development should be part of a 
student’s sequential regular education at ele- 
mentary school, high school, and college. The 
basis of this belief is twofold. On the one hand, 
the similarities of high-school study and college 
study do indeed provide a basis for the latter. 
On the other hand, the differences between 
“secondary” and “higher” learning mark the 
inexperience with and lack of specific prepara- 
tion for “higher” study that is so characteristic 
of lower freshmen—as it would be of a person 
at any new stage of maturation. 

The failure of the “developmental” aspect of 
reading development to take hold at college is 
due in part to the peculiar evolution of the 
reading-teaching profession on all educational 
levels. Many of the early specialists on reading 
concentrated on the poor reader. The result 
that any reading instruction the 
sixth grade was usually presumed to be for 
students retarded in reading development. Re- 
cently, however, an increasing number of junior 
and senior high schools have instituted reading- 
development programs that enable all pupils 
to continue at higher’ levels the sequential read- 
ing development begun in the primary grades. 
The conclusions of recent investigations have 
particularly emphasized that even the superior 
junior and senior high-school students need to 
learn the reading facts of life. On the still high- 
er level of college, administrators and teachers 
should keep an open mind regarding further 
continuation of their students’ sequential read- 
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ing development. They should insist, in par- 
ticular, upon validation of the assumption that 
reading needs of freshmen are deficiencies due 
to inadequate training in their high-school back- 
ground, that the should therefore 
be forestalled by better reading instruction at 
the high-school level, and that any reading- 
development program at college is necessarily 


weaknesses 


“remedial.” 

Every college should weigh very seriously the 
connotations of the term, “trained intelligence.” 
Not only what students learn, but how they 
learn, are part of their education. While in- 
vestigating the characteristics of their incom- 
ing freshmen, individual colleges need to deter- 
mine the differences between the students’ high- 
school classroom learning and outside study, 
and their college classroom learning and outside 
study, and to appraise the students’ ability to 
meet the new demands resulting from these 
differences. 

f. A formal reading-development 
can be integrated appropriately with a “reg- 
ular’ college offering. Because of the above- 
mentioned concentration of reading teachers up- 
on remediation, most college reading-improve- 
ment programs are separate services. However, 
a college wishing to establish a developmental 
reading program should consider the advantages 
of integrating the reading instruction with a 
“regular” offering. According to the responses 
to several items in the questionnaire, college 
reading personnel in general favor the teaching 
of reading and study skills in both (or either) 
college English composition courses and (or) in 
other courses. In particular, the responses in- 
dicate more agreement than disagreement with 
the strong proposal that the English teacher has 
“the main responsibility” for teaching reading 
skills common to all subjects. Furthermore, the 
responses are overwhelmingly in favor of the 


program 


recommendation that, at college, subject-mat- 
ter teachers should reinforce and supplement 
this reading instruction, and also are over- 
whelmingly in agreement that every teacher 
of lower freshmen should teach his students 
not only subject matter, but also both the 
techniques of acquiring this subject matter most 
effectively and the art of being a student in his 
field. 

As is well known, students who complain of 
not having enough time to complete their col- 
lege obligations are usually inefficient. Effective 
students (and effective persons) seem always to 
have time for doing everything necessary—and 
more. Similarly, the introduction of skills— 
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teaching into a “regular” college course will not 
reduce perforce the time to be spent upon teach- 
ing the subject matter of the course. To the 
contrary, when students increase their learning 
proficiency, they will study their homework 
more efhciently, do more reading for the time 


thus saved, accept supplementary independent 
reading assignments because of increased satis- 
faction and motivation, and—here is where the 
teacher is most rewarded—upgrade their teach- 
er’s instruction because they come to class _bet- 
ter prepared for lectures and discussions. 


Edueation Problems in Nigeria 
By L. J. LEWIS 


Professor of Education in Tropical Areas, 
University of London 


ik 1940, the annual amount of money spent on 
providing education in Nigeria added up to 
£338,000 ($946,400). Present spending 
£70,000,000 ($196,000,000) a year, an 
of more than 200 times in two decades. 


is about 
increase 
That is a 
remarkable achievement, of which the people ol 
any country could well be proud. In return for 
that expenditure, 2,500,000 children are receiv- 
ing a primary education in 17,000 
schools, and more than 90,000 are receiving sec- 
ondary and vocational training in 550 secondary 
schools and centers. In addition, 
more than 22,000 young men and women are 
being trained as teachers in 300 training colleges. 
\t the University College, Ibadan, there are 1,100 
students, and at the three branches of the Niger- 
Pechnology 


primary 


vocational 


ian College of Arts, Science and 
there are 1,025 students. There 
than 5,000 Nigerians studying overseas 

If, as Sir Gordon Guggisberg (former survey- 
or-general of Nigeria and Governor of the Gold 
Coast) remarked nearly 40 years ago, education 
is the keystone to independence, then Nigeria 


also are more 


is well on the way to possessing a sound keystone. 
However, despite the exceptional efforts that 
have been made by central and 
ments and the missionary and other 
agencies, less than half the population of school 
age is receiving any formal education. Thus, 
Nigeria, on the eve of independence, was faced 
with an educational problem that at first sight 
appeared to be overwhelming. 

But education in Nigeria is not merely a mat- 
ter of statistics. It is a social institution buoyant 
with faith and hope and experiment. Something 
of this can be conveyed by looking at some of 
the personalities leading in education in Nigeria 
today. As far back as the turn of the century, in 
the person of the late Dr. Henry Carr, Nigeria 
could boast that 
inspector for education. On attaining full politi- 
cal independence (Oct. 1, 1960), the country was 
proud of the fact that in the person of Dr. K. O. 
Dike the university had one of its own sons as 


local 
voluntary 


govern- 


one of its own sons was chief 
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its principal. Distinction of a different but equ- 
ally important character recently has been gained 
in the field of creative writing by one of the 
graduates of the university college, C. Achebe, 
whose novel, “Things Fall Apart,” gained the 
Margaret Wrong Memorial Prize and Medal last 
year and generally has been received as a piece 
of writing of exceptional merit. 

In another field of education, Nigeria unques- 
tionably can claim precedence in Africa, and 
that is in the professional organization of teach- 
ers. The Nigeria Union of Teachers is stronger 
numerically than any other union of teachers in 
\frica; it possesses an honored and influential 
place in the consultative machinery for educa- 
tion, and its chiel executive officer, E. E. Esua, 
is an international figure in the teaching profes- 
sion. In their different ways these men are repre- 
sentative of a personal dynamism to be found 
at all levels of education in Nigeria. 

Chis dynamic quality also is expressed in othe 
ways. Like every other country in the world, Ni- 


geria sadly lacks enough qualified teachers of 


science. Recognizing the fact that the conven- 
tional sources of training are unlikely to produce 
more than a tithe of the science teachers needed, 
the authorities recently established a college to 
provide training facilities for science teachers 
with a course dealing with the limitations of ini- 
tial qualifications of che candidates for admis- 
sion. Symptomatic of the imagination and sense 
of vocation to be found in the majority of Ni- 
gerian teachers is the fact that the person re- 
sponsible for this experiment is Steven O. Awok- 
oya, who was minister of education in the first 
Western Region Government and who has re- 
turned to teaching from politics. 

An experiment of even greater significance is 
the founding of the new university at Nsukka in 
the Eastern Region. The object of the new foun- 
dation, in addition to adding to the resources 
of the country at the university level, is to at- 
tempt to devise programs of higher education 
that, from the very outset, will be directed in 
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content and treatment to complete interpreta- 
tion of Nigerian needs and traditions. 

The boldness of this departure from western 
tradition of university work is matched by the 
boldness of sponsorship in which the Michigan 
State University, with its land-grant traditions 
of the U.S.A., and the University of London, 
with its roots in the British and European tradi- 
lions, are entering into partnership with the 
new university. 

Another feature deserving notice in this ex- 
periment is the fact that, in addition to aiming 
at the immediate granting of its own degrees, 
the new university envisages the development of 
a series of short courses to meet immediate needs. 

In the use of broadcasting and television for 
education, in the development of leadership and 
citizen training at the Man of War Center in 
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the Cameroons, in‘ the encouragement of the 
study of the fine arts at Zaria, and in the provi- 
sion of museum facilities, there is being demon- 
strated a welcome appreciation of the wider as- 
pects of education. This is as astonishing as it 
is welcome in a country entering upon political 
independence at a moment when it has yet to 
make the vital “break through” of economic de- 
velopment which is necessary if the desired mate- 
rial and social improvement is to be attained. 
The problems of providing a satisfactory edu- 
cation may seem, to the outside observer, fright- 
But the answers will be 


eningly formidable. 


found if the spirit in the country is matched by 
co-operation and assistance from the Common- 


wealth and elsewhere that will be as welcome as 


it is deserved. 


The llth General Conference of Unesco 


Tu llth General Conterence of Unesco, held 
at the Paris headquarters, Nov. 14-15, 1960, 
under the presidency of Akale-Work Apte-Wold 
of Ethiopia, was attended by many nations 
which recently have become Unesco members. 
In 1958, at the 10th session, there were 75 mem- 
ber states; today, 98 countries belong to Unesco. 
The general conference approved the program 
activities for 1961-62 and unani- 
mously voted a budget of $32,513,228 to fi- 
nance it. To this amount must be added ovei 
$12,000,000 provided by the UN Technical As- 
sistance Fund which will enable Unesco to carry 
many additional educational and _ scientific 
will act as “executing 
agency” for 17 projects concerning higher tech- 
nical education for which the UN Special Fund 
will provide more than $11,000,000 in 1961-62. 

The program and budget emphasize the pri- 
ority given to education. The conference decid- 
ed that member states, at 
their request, in the improvement of programs 
of teacher training and curriculum development, 
in developing methods for the teaching of sci- 
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out 


projects. Unesco also 


Unesco would assist 


ence and modern languages, and in the use of 
audio-visual aids. Over 200 experts will be pro- 
vided to member states for these purposes. 

The conference decided that a special effort 
would be made to help the development of ed- 
ucation in Asia. This 
a regional education office and of two regional 


involves the creation of 
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centers for research in school buildings and for 
the training of school administrators. In the 
Arab states, Unesco’s main assistance will be in 
the creation of a network of associated teacher 
training colleges. Unesco’s major project for the 
extension of primary education in Latin Amer- 
ica also will be continued. 

Special consideration was given to the needs 
of Africa. Most of the new members are African 
states which have just attained their independ- 
ence, and Unesco is called on to step up its ac- 
tivities in nearly all of Africa. Projects include 
the creation of centers for the training of teach- 
ers, a regional office for educational research, 
the organization of training courses and sem- 
inars for senior personnel, and assistance to 
secondary education, universities, and adult ed- 
ucation. 

The general conference also approved a plan 
of emergency assistance to the Congo (Leopold- 
ville). This will be financed by the United Na- 
tions and includes the recruitment by Unesco of 
up to 500 teachers for secondary schools, and 
of many education and school ad- 
ministration. 

Although additional funds were voted for 
this increased education program, and in par- 
ticular for Africa, Unesco’s resources are ob- 
viously insufficient to meet the tremendous 
needs of this continent. To fill the gap, the gen- 
eral conference voted two special resolutions: 
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NEW and RECENT 


from Harper’s 
EDUCATION FOR THE EMERGING AGE 


Newer Ends and Stronger Means 


\ fresh, profound statement on the ideals and methods of education. 
Developing from the author's widely discussed Ends and Means in Edu- 
cation, this book is concerned with the progress of education in coming 
Theodore to grips with the great cultural events of the last decade. “Each genera- 
tion needs a John Dewey-like figure. No one fills that need for our time 
Brameld so adequately as Theodore Brameld, , . . Here is a philosophy, not for 
America alone but for all mankind at man’s most critical cultural june- 
ture.”"—MORRIS R. MITCHELL, President, The Putney Graduate 


School of Teacher Education $5.00 


OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING FOR WOMEN 


The author of The College Girl Looks Ahead here provides background 
for those interested in careers for women, and especially those who are 
learning to become vocational counselors. She appraises basic education 
Marguerite W.. for guidance personnel and outlines programs for secondary schools, 
colleges, specialized schools, employment agencies, and industrial per- 
Zapoleon sonnel departments, “A comprehensive discussion of vocational guid- 
anee .. . forthright, objective, practical . . . should be used in training 
both men and women to become vocational counselors..—CHARLES R. 
HOGARTH, President, Mississippi State College for Women $5.00 


PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 


A Case Book in Secondary Education 


Professors of education, an educational guidance counselor, and prepara- 
tory school and university teachers discuss the early recognition and de- 
velopment of the gifted student’s special aptitudes, and suggest pro- 
Samuel grams to meet specific situations, “Its scope includes both theoretical 
Everett, dimensions which are highly provocative and crisply written descrip- 
di tions of practices, . . . Readers interested in comparative education will 
Editor tind of especial significance the knowledgeable chapters dealing with 
the education of intellectually promising youth in the USSR, Germany, 
and Britain. —HAROLD G, SHANE, Dean, School of Education, 


Indiana University $5.50 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 
AND HIS PARENT 


For all who work with retarded children, and especially for parents, 
here is wise and realistic help in understanding the child and guiding 
Stella him to his potential maturity, “It is a well stocked and well written 
manual of information, containing much wisdom about the care, educa- 
Stillson tion, and social adjustment of the mental retardate. .. . More than a 
summary of general knowledge in the field of retardation, the book is 
Slaughter likely to increase one’s sensitivity to the most common and poignant 
problems that parents of retardates must face, . . . Perhaps all parents 
would derive some measure of benefit.”"—Teachers College Record $3.75 
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the first appeals “in a spirit of solidarity” to all 
member states, members of Unesco, 
and private organizations in those states to assist 
in the development of education in African 
countries through Unesco. This assistance would 
cover school construction, production of teach- 


associate 


ing aids, provision of teachers, surveys of educa- 
tion needs, and fellowships. Many delegations 
immediately answered this appeal with detailed 
offers of help. The U.S. said it was prepared to 
contribute up to $1,000,000 for education sur- 
veys, production of teaching aids, and provision 
of teachers. The second resolution, of a more 
general nature, asks that assistance to education 
be given the same consideration by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies as is given 
to assistance for economic development in the 
less-developed countries. 

Finally, the conference adopted a convention 
and recommendation for the prevention of dis- 
crimination in education. In ratifying the con- 
vention, states undertake to ensure that there 
is no discrimination in schools and to promote 


equality of opportunity and of treatment for all 


in education. 

The conference also approved a 10-year plan 
of activities for Unesco in the field of natural 
sciences based on a study of the main trends of 
scientific research. Highlights of the plan  in- 
clude natural resources surveys and research— 
in particular, humid tropical zone research, as 
well as geological and seismological surveys in 
the Mediterranean the Andes, and the 
Far East. In the field of marine sciences, an in- 
will be 


basin, 
ternational oceanography commission 
entrusted with the development of scientific re- 
search to bring about a greater knowledge of 
the oceans and their resources through concert- 
ed action by member states. Unesco also will 
sponsor an international expedition to the In- 
dian Ocean which will be the most important 
oceanographic research project ever undertaken. 

Under the heading of the 
1961-62 program features two main themes: the 
teaching of social sciences and fundamental re- 
search, and the study of problems resulting from 
economic and social development. The projects 


social sciences, 


to be carried out by Unesco in this field include 
studies on urbanization and population prob- 
lems in South Asia and Africa and research on 
the social aspects of technical change in the So- 
viet Union. The conference also approved as- 
sistance to the Latin American Regional Centre 
for Soctal Science Research in Rio de Janeiro 
and the Research Centre on Economic and So- 
cial Development Problems in South Asia. In 
addition, Unesco will increase its activities for 
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the promotion of human rights, particularly m 
the field of racial relations. 

The program adopted by the general confer- 
ence in the field of cultural activities covers sev- 
eral different aspects: research in the humani- 
ties, spreading knowledge of art and literature, 
safeguarding of cultural heritages, and develop- 
ment of museums and libraries. For the next two 
vears, the most important project in this field 
will be the International Campaign for Safe- 
guarding the Monuments of Nubia, launched 
in March, 1960. These monuments, situated in 
Egyptian and Sudanese Nubia, are threatened 
by submersion as a result of the construction ol 
the Aswan High Dam. They include the temples 
of Abu Simbel and Philae. In addition to the 
financial participation of many governments, a 
number of survey and excavation operations 
already are taking place or being planned by 
23 different countries, including the U.A.R. 
and Sudan. 

Another aspect of the program concerns the 
study of the cultures of South Asia and Tropi- 
cal Africa. In Southeast Asia (mainly Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Iran, Pakistan), Unesco will con- 
tribute to the reading 
materials by assisting national book centers, pro- 
fessional associations, and market research. This 
assistance also will cover the production of read- 
ing materials.. Unesco, in addition, will con- 
tinue activities under its Major Project for the 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values, with the civiliza- 
tions, literature, plastic arts, and music of Ori- 


mass dissemination of 


research on 


ent and Occident. 

In the field of mass communication, the con- 
ference decided that Unesco should increase its 
assistance to member states for the development 
of their press and radio facilities, particularly 
educational radio broadcasting in Tropical Afri- 
ca. Training courses for journalists will be held 
in Asia and Africa. The organization also will 
continue its survey for the development of in- 
formation media in Latin America and Tropi- 
cal Africa. 

The general conference held a two-day debate 
on the whole field of international relations 
and exchanges in education, science, and cul- 
ture. Delegates drew attention to the impor- 
tance of Unesco’s task in this field. They stressed 
the need for improved co-ordination between 
bilateral and multilateral assistance 
the work still to be accomplished in the field of 
translations and of freedom of information, and 
the serious gaps that exist in the field of sci- 
entific exchanges. With references to exchanges 
of teachers and students and to travel grants 


programs, 


School and Society 








A description of methods of 
teaching reading in the elementary school— 
based on the modern concept of individualized reading. 


PEGGY BROGAN, Educational Consultant. New York City 
QD d 
Hel gus LORENE kK. FOX, Queens College 


os 
Children Written by two successful and experienced teachers and writers. 
this hook prov ides: 
Read ® specific ideas on initiating and carrying out individualized 
reading programs. 
® concrete suggestions for organizing materials and equipment. 
setting up time scl ‘ules, and arranging classroom space. 
e ways of helping -nildren in differing school and learning 
situations. 
\ special chapter is devoted to practical helps for the school li- 


brarian, 1961, 320 pp., $3.75 tentative 


A practical text designed 
to bring children and books together— 


° 5. CHARLOTTE 8S. HUCK, The Ohio State University 
Child CHS DORIS A. YOUNG, Purdue University 


Literature Written with a lively enthusiasm, this text is designed to help 


P . teachers use literature in the classroom to meet children’s in- 

1n the dividual needs and interests, Practical suggestions in text and 

P| photographs show the use of literature throughout the school day. 

Elementary Over 1200 titles are listed: many are given brief reviews. Sug- 
vested activities and related readings follow each chapter. 


‘ . 
School 1961, 512 pp., $6.50 tentative 


Gives the reader a broad understanding 
of the foundations of successful teaching— 


Teaching WILLIAM B. RAGAN, University of Oklahoma 
@ presents a realistic picture of the challenges and demands of 


. . 
America 5 teaching. 
@ traces the development of the American elementary schol. 
Children @ provides suggestions for teaching the skill subjects, the social 
studies, science, and the fine arts. 


1961. 400 pp. $6.00 tentative 


HOLT, 
RINEHART 
AND WINSTON, INC. 383 Madison Avenue, New York 1 
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for workers and leaders olf youth movements, 
Unesco will administer over 1,700 fellowships, 
including 1,200 directly financed by the organ- 
ization, during the next two years. The confer- 
ence stressed the significant contribution made 
by nongovernmental organizations to the work 
for intellectual co-operation and 
progress. These organizations, many of which 
receive financial from 
concerned with a wide variety of activities fe- 
lated to educational research, scientific informa- 
tion, the humanities, arts, and literature. 

These, in brief, are the main features of the 
lth session of the general conference, during 
which Unesco has begun to move along a new 
road by giving greater emphasis than before to 


olf Unesco 


assistance Unesco, are 


education. In this reorientation process, Unesco’s 
course of action has been laid out not just for 
1961-62, but for many years to come. 
MaLcouM S. AbISESHIAH 
Assistant Director-General 
Unesco, Paris 


Six-Year Program of Liberal-Medical Studies 
(Continued from page 102) 
would save the student time and financial hardship. “Only 
the exceptionally gifted student would qualify for en- 


trance into this program,” said Dean Lamar Soutter of 


the School of Medicine. He stated that the six-year pro- 
gram will be offered to the highly competent graduate 
of high school or preparatory school who wishes “to com- 
plete his medical education in the shortest possible time 
without sacrificing either the quality of his education o1 
the advantages of a college experience.” 

Under the new six-year plan, the student will spend 
his first two years primarily in the arts and_ sciences. 
The student, however, will not necessarily be committed 
to a medical education during this period, and at the 
end of the first two years he may change his course with- 
out prejudice to the usual four-year liberal arts course 
at Boston University or elsewhere. If the student suc- 
cessfully completes the two-year general program and _ is 
then considered suitable to become a physician, he will 
be accepted into the medical school proper. His liberal 
education will continue summers in each of the remain- 
ing four years. 

Applicants must be well prepared in the areas of 
English, mathematics, and the sciences. As the medical 
curriculum begins, vacancies left by those students who 
have withdrawn will be filled by applicants who have 
completed a conventional four-year college course, Sum- 
mer sessions during the final four years will be devoted 
to the humanities and sciences, with the exception of 
the sixth year when students may elect courses in 
medicine or research, 

Blocks of time will be open so that the student 
get a sound liberal education through the choice of such 
subjects as religion, ethics, music, literature, history, and 
sciences. Review of medical prerequisites will be given 
in order to assure adequate preparation, Medical courses 
will be taught at a faster pace in recognition of the su- 
perior ability and learning skills of the select group of 


also 


may 


students who enter the program. 
(Continued on page 130) 





MIDDLEBUR 


AN INTENSIVE LINGUISTIC EXPERIENCE 


For accuracy, confidence, new-key procedures 


FRENCH @ GERMAN @ ITALIAN @ RUSSIAN ®@ SPANISH 
June 30 - August 17 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Words of the masters in an ideal setting 
BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
June 28 - August 12 
WRITING 
Creativity and techniques, guided by established authors and publishers 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


August 16 - 


August 30 


Graduate programs, of the highest quality, individually 
planned, in the cultural center of the Green Mountains. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
& 


MIDDLEBURY 7, VERMONT 
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Current in the field of education - 


Administration and Supervision 


The Teacher and School Administration 


Jefferson N. Eastmond, Brigham Young University 
522 pages 1959 $6.50 


Children’s Literature 


Anthology of Children’s Literature, third edition 


Edna Johnson, formerly of Indiana University. 
Evel n R. Sickels formerly of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
y ’ I 


and 
Frances Clarke Sayers, University of California, Los Angeles 
1239 pages 1959 $7.50 


Comparat ive Education 


The Changing Soviet School 


George Z. F. Bereday, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
William W. Brickman, New York University: 


and 


Gerald H. Read, Kent State University: 


editors, for the Comparative Education Society 
Assisted by 


Ina Schlesinger 
514 pages , 1960 paper $3.50 cloth $4.50 


Methods 


Teaching the Young Child 
Lillian M. Logan, Evansville College 
449 pages 1960 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA, ILL: DALLAS - PALO ALTO 
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(Continued from page 128) 
KEEPING COLLEGE DOORS OPEN 


AN EXPANDED 
through 


(CIF) 


PROGRAM of 
Investment in 


financing college education 
Consumers Investment Fund 
shares has been announced by Ernest V. Hollis. 
chairman of the fund’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. Dr. Hollis is director of the College and University 
Administration Branch, U.S, Office of Education. The 
secretary of the committee is James L. McCaskill, assist 
ant executive National -Education Association. 
‘CIF Investment Program for Higher Education has been 
made flexible to meet the college education costs, de- 
pending on whether it is necessary. to provide for tui- 
tion, books and academic fees, or for room and board, o1 
for miscellaneous living expenses, or any combination of 
these components of the total cost,” Dr. Hollis explained. 

In its new edition of the pamphlet, “Keep the College 
Doo1 Open for Your Child CIF sets forth separately 
the estimated average of well as 
of the total of college education, 1963-81, For each 
of the 15 four-year periods and for each of these items 
of cost, CIF recommends a basic investment which may 
either of an initial and monthly payment plan 
payment plan. Under either plan, the 
amount of the investment depends on the age of’ the 
child, The younger the child when the investment plan 
is adopted, the less is the required investment, although 
the greater will be the cost to be met 

CIF is a growth mutual fund which has shown remark- 
able performance since its beginning, Its Investment Pro- 
gram for Higher Education naturally that ihe 
investments made will grow to meet the ever-rising costs 
However, there can be na 
assurance of and it must be assumed that the 
value of CII will fluctuate with the market, CIF 
has developed schedules showing, year by year, what the 
value should be in order to reach the goal, 
from the adoption of the plan to the time when the 
student enters college, and then for the four college years 
when the amounts are withdrawn in 16 quarterly install- 
ments until graduation. The investment could be ad- 
justed to the schedules and thus make it more probable 
that the goal will be reached 


secretary, 


these components, as 


cost 


CONSISL 


or of a single 


assumes 


of college education since 
2TOW th, 


shares 


investment 


NO ENROLLMENT EXPANSION AT SMITH 

Desprre the tremendous increase in the pressure fo1 
admission on institutions of higher learning, Smith Col- 
lege does not plan to expand its present undergraduate 
enrollment of 2,200, according to Pres. Thomas C. Men- 
denhall in his first report to the board of trustees, Any 
such expansion would be too costly and it would alter 
radically the character of the college. Instead, Smith 
must concentrate on educating the students it does have 
“supremely, if not uniquely, well.” 

He noted that the number of those seeking admission 
to the college has risen over the last 10 years from per- 
haps two qualified applicants for each place to three or 
four candidates for the same place. He predicted that 
colleges like Smith may well see the pressure double ove1 
the next few years 

“If this happens, what should the college do? Should 
it appreciably size, either merely to keep 
doing its share or perhaps even to increase its proportion 
of the total? The present in the judgment of 
faculty, administration and that on balance 
inadvisable and undesirable for Smith Col- 
lege to expand its numbers, Any that would 
be at all would require considerable, costly 
expansion of facilities over and above what is now so 
desperately needed to do well with the present numbers, 
and would radically alter the character of the College. 

“If Smith College and its sisters cannot educate a nu- 
merically significant portion of the college women of 
this country, what is their educational raison d'etre?” 
Pres. Mendenhall asked. “Surely they can justify their 
existence only if they do supremely, if not uniquely, 


increase its 


answel 
trustees, is 
it would be 
increase 
significant 
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they have, confident that the 
themselves and society will far 
transcend their mere numbers, The true source of this 
confidence derives from the curriculum itself and the 
proven competence of the liberal arts to develop judg- 
ment, magnanimity, wisdom and a sense of quality, Such 
an education is hardly the monopoly of Smith College; 
yet it represents what the College exists to provide its 
students with, and to the extent that it is done well it 
represents the best contribution the College 
could make.” 

Mr. Mendenhall noted the “plight” of the liberal arts 
college for women dependent on student fees for almost 
80% of its income and “facing an insidious, apparently 
endless increase in operating costs.” While the endow- 
ment of Smith, during the last decade, has made “per- 
haps the-most startling growth of any decade in the 
College’s history, and has doubled its percentage of con- 
tribution to income,” nevertheless women’s colleges are 
“Jate-comers to a crowded competition where consider- 
able old-fashioned reluctance to give to women’s educa- 
tion still remains to be exorcised.” The gap between 
comprehenyive fee income and total expense increased 
from $350 per student in 1950 to $850 per student in 
1960, despite increases in tuition during the decade. 

Mr. Mendenhall added that Smith must look to its 
Alumnae Fund, annual giving program of the alumnae, 
which has increased over 300% in the last decade, and 
to its Development Program, under which it seeks an 
initial $10,000,000, fo. necessary funds for building and 
endowment. He said that Smith also would look increas- 


well with the students 
latter’s usefulness to 


possible 


ingly to its program of co-operation with three neighbor- 


ing institutions—Amherst and Mount Holyoke Colleges 
and the University of Massachusetts—as the best chance 
of maintaining Smith’s relatively small program of grad- 
uate study, This co-operative program will offer Smith 
its “greatest help” in its “ceaseless effort to keep up 
with the exploding curriculum.” 
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The following are 1960 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


HARRIS, ROBERT J. The Quest for Equality, Pp. 172. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 3. 
$4.00. 

HILL, FREDERICK W. The School Business Adminis- 
trator. Pp. 80. Association of School Business Offi- 
cials, Evanston, Ill, $1.00 (paper). 

KOLBERT, JACK, and HARRY GOLDBY. 4 Second 
French Handbook for Teachers in Elementary 
Schools, Pp. 154, University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh 13, Penna. $3.00. 

KRONHAUSEN, PHYLLIS, and EBERHARD KRON.- 
HAUSEN, Pornography and the Law, pp. 319, 1959, 
75 cents (paper); KRONHAUSEN, PHYLLIS, and 
EBERHARD KRONHAUSEN, Sex Histories of 
American College Men, pp. 316, 75 cents (paper). 
Ballantine Books, New York 3. 

LAMB, BEATRICE P. Introduction 
American Association of University 
ington 7, D. C. $1.00: (paper). 

McGRATH., G. D. A Student Manual for Methods of 
Teaching. Pp. 196. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
16. $2.95 (paper). 

MEDLIN, WILLIAM K., CLARENCE B. LINDQUIST, 
and MARSHALL L. SCHMITT, Soviet Education 
Programs, pp. 281, $1.25 (paper); State Plans Under 
the Library Services Act: Supplement 2, pp. 144, 60 
cents (paper). U.S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


to India. Pp. 50. 
Women, Wash- 
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Public School Administration—Second Edition 


CALVIN GRIEDER, University of Colorado; TRUMAN M. Pierce, Auburn University; and 
WILLIAM EVERETT ROSENSTENGEL, University of North Carolina 


Just Published. Designed for the introductory course 
in school administration, this textbook gives a com- 
plete picture of the administrative situations en- 
countered in the American educational system. Among 
the wide range of topics included are: the operation 
of education on the local, state, and national levels; 
administrative responsibilities for the instructional 
program and for teacher and pupil personnel; han- 
dling financial and business problems in a period of 


large enrollments and increased costs; the planning 
of school plant utilization, maintenance, and insur- 
ance; etc. Examples of techniques are included to 
guide the administrator in arriving at decisions, The 
importance of widespread professional and lay co- 
operation in policy-making and management is em- 
phasized as the keystone of sound democratic ad- 
ministration. 2nd Ed., 1961 720 pp.; 87 ills., tables. 

$8.00 


Educational Supervision in 
Principle and Practice 


HANNE J. Hicks, Indiana University 


A thorough treatment of the entire supervisory 
process. This well-planned textbook discusses the 
nature of effective supervision and explains super- 
vision’s primary functions—diagnosis, evaluation, and 
improvement. Each chapter is developed around a set 
of fundamental principles, providing a sound basis 
for building an outstanding supervision program. 
Book shows how a supervisor can employ his per- 
sonal resources to stimulate teacher growth and pro- 
vide better learning experiences for children. Projects 


Social Studies in 


and annotated references for each chapter prompt 
the reader to apply theories to practical situations in 
guiding the classroom teacher to more effective in- 
structional procedures. “Its excellent organization 
makes it most effective jor either use as a text or 
for use by an individual involved in school admin- 
istration.”’—Herman D. Behrens, State University 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 1960, 434 pp. 

$6.50 


Secondary Schools: 


Curriculum and Methods 


DorotHy McCiure™ Fraser, College of the City of New York; and 
EpirHh West, University of Minnesota 


New. This textbook is designed for students prepar- 
ing to teach social studies in junior and senior high 
schools and for teachers gaining their first years of 
experience in the classroom. A comprehensive treat- 
ment of curriculum and teaching methods, it gives 
special attention to contemporary issues and to newer 
methods of instruction, Book fully covers problems 
and teaching techniques such as those involved in 
working with slow and gifted students, handling 


controversial issues, utilizing teacher-pupil planning 
and small group work, conducting a well-rounded 
evaluation program, etc. Methods of teaching skills, 
such as critical thinking and reading social studies, 
are emphasized. Throughout, basic principles are 
closely related to specific classroom applications, In- 
cludes a sample resource unit, master checklist of 
activities, checklist for personal characteristics, etc 
1961. 476 pp., 7 tables. $6.50 


The Teaching of High School English—Second Edition 


J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 


Second Edition of this popular textbook stresses 
practical applications of basic theory. It contains 
hundreds of specific suggestions drawn from _ the 
author's extensive classroom experience and from 
the teaching experiences of countless others. The 
opening chapters deal with the teacher's general prob- 
lems, responsibilities, and planning. These are fol- 
lowed by one or more methods chapters which treat 
specific areas—reading, writing, and speaking. The 
book concludes with material on the supervision of 


co-curricular activities, and on the teacher's personal 
qualities and his relationship with colleagues and 
others in the community, Idea boxes at the end of 
each chapter provide a rich source of tested class- 
room procedure. “An eminently practical book, ideal 
not only for the prospective teacher, but also for the 
teacher in service who ts looking for fresh ideas.’ 

John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois. 2nd Ed., 
1959. 529 pp., 13 alls. $6.00 
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EDITORIAL DEPT. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313° N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 








THE 


COUNTDOWN 


ON SEGREGATED 


EDUCATION 


Edited by William W. Brickman 


Professor of Education, New York University 


and Stanley Lehrer 
Managing Editor, School and Society 


THIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet permanent 
source of information on the history, current situation, and 
possible future of segregated education in the U.S., South 
Africa, and other countries. 

Because of the scope of content alone, it is a most useful 
reference now availabie for the teacher, the student, and the 
general reader who are interested in a broad understanding 
of segregation and desegregation 


THE EDITORS offer a cross-section of various aspects of 
segregated education. By tapping the experiences and re- 
search of educators and government officials—nationally, in- 
ternationally, and interracially—the editors also provide a 
necessary perspective and many-sided views of the past and 
present policies and practices concerning segregation. The 
book is Scand primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of School and Society, May 7 and 21, 1960, 
and additional material has been incorporated in the volume 
to bring the contents completely up to date. 


CONTENTS—Preface; Introduction; PART I, THE Na- 
TIONAL SCENE: The History of Racial Segregation in Amer- 
ican Education; Foundations of the Second Reconstruction; 
Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integration; Desegrega- 
tion in Higher Education in the South; Desegregation in 
the District of Columbia: A Developmental Process; The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 
Legal Status of School Integration; PART II, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SCENE: Segregated Education in International 
Perspective; The Education of Racial Minorities in South 
Africa; Racial Segregation in Education in South Africa; 
APPENDIX: Exclusive State Control Over Public Educa- 
tion; Chronological Outline of Racial Segregation and In- 
tegration in U.S. Schools; Biographical Background of 
Contributors 


175 pages * 1960 
$3.50 (cloth), $2.50 (paperback): 


SAE 


SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF EDUCATION, INC. 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, WN. Y. 


". . . The editors are calm, thoughtful, and 
. This book is an 
important contribution to the growing liter- 


careful with their facts. . 


ature on a complex subject.” 
—Paul Woodring 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


. A concise but informative work.” 
—THE BOOKLIST 
AND SUBSCRIPTION BULLETIN, 
American Library Association 


".. Sober and informative.” 
—The Rev. John W. Donahue, S.]., 
Fordham University 
INTERRACIAL REVIEW 


“, . . Was very much impressed by its brev- 
ity, factual content and sanity.” 

—Leon J. Obermayer, President, 

Board of Public Education, 

School District of Philadelphia 


". . . Deserves wide reading as a timely, an- 
alytical and historical work.” 


—NEW YORK COURIER 
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